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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


=< 


ORD ROBERTS'S admirable strategy, the speed with 
which General French moves his cavalry, and their own 
losses in all close engagements, have apparently weakened the 
nerve of the Boers. While their leaders at Pretoria were 
describing their resistance as not only heroic but successful, 
they were in fall flight from the district between Osfontein and 
the capital of the Free State. General Joubert, who with 
three thousand men hoped to garrison the city, was stopped by 
our blowing up his railway line, and Lord Roberts therefore 
entered Bloemfontein in force on March 13th without any 
farther fighting. The Boers. indeed, at the last moment made 
a merit of necessity. Mr. Fraser, recently candidate for the 
Presidency, the Mayor, the Secretary to the “late” Govern- 
ment, the Landrost, and other officials, met the British 
Commander-in-Chief two miles from the town, and having no 
gate keys to deliver, tendered him the keys of the public 
offices. The British flag was raised over the Presidency, and 
the inbabitants passed with at least apparent cheerfulness 
under British authority. The State Government goes, it is 
believed, to Kroonstad, but in reality it is merged into that of 
the Transvaal at Pretoria, which from the first has considered 
itself supreme. It will be difficult even for the Pretorians, 
with their splendid capacity for misrepresentation, to explain 
away the capture of Blvemfontein, and its effect on opinion 
throughout South Africa will be great. The Orange Free 
State as an organised entity disappears, and is replaced by 
the British Province of Orange. 





This is evidently the view of Lord Roberts, who in his 
telegram announcing the ovcupation speaks of Mr. Steyn as 
“late President of the Orange Free State,” and of Mr. 
Fraser as a member of the “late Executive Government.” 
He evidently considers that the Republic is at an end, and 
will doubtless, as general of the occupying army, appoint a 
Governor who will make all the temporary regalations neces- 
sary to the establishment of the Pax Britannica within the 
province. With Lord Roberts as guiding spirit they are sure 
to be lenient regulations, at least for all who will return to 
their farms, pay their taxes, and accept their defeat as final. 
These will be very numerous, for the people of the Free 
State, who are more civilised than those of the Transvaal, 
though they accepted the advice of their late President, were 
never quite hearty for the war, which, as they felt, would, if 
wnsnccessfal, subject them to the Queen, and if successful, to 
Mr. Kroger.’ They have not made fortunes by the taxation 
of Ontlanders, and can cultivate their farms as easily under 
one flag as another. Bloemfontein, which is connected by 
Yailway with Johannesburg and Pretoria, will be ,the supply 
centre of the coming campaign, and with its direct communi- 
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tion with the sea should afford Lord Roberts a second and 
admirable base. We look to the rapid quieting of the 
Province of Orange as the beginning of the change which 
will restore order to South Africa. 


Up to Friday all was going well on the Southern border, 
where General Gatacre has crossed the Orange River and 
occupied Bethulie. He is in touch with General Clements 
and General Brabant, and has been reinforced by the Guards 
brigade from Bloemfontein, and will be able to compel the 
considerable furce of Boers opposed to retreat towards the 
north, Indeed, there is a good chance that they will not be 
able to retreat, but must fight a hopeless battle or capitulate. 
The strongest force of Boers is now accumulated in the 
Biggarsberg, hills north of Ladysmith, and General ,Buller 
apparently intends a serious dttack upon that position, 
having sammoned General Warren with his division, which had 
just embarked at Durban, to rejoin him. This may prove one of 
the most serious efforts of the war, but though the Trans- 
vaalers roundly abuse the Free Staters for faintheartedness, 
they are themselves deeply impressed by the victories which 
have cost them the Free State. 





On Tuesday the telegram containing the Boers’ offer of 
peace, dated Bloemfontein, March Sth, and our reply were 
read out in both Houses of Parliament. Of the: Buer terms 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that they offer to forgive 
us for having resisted the invasion of our territory, the 
destruction of oar Colonists’ homes and farms, and the bom- 
bardment and beleaguerment of our cities provided we 
acknowledge them to be independent sovereign international 
States. As they put it, “‘on these conditions, and on these 
conditions alone,” will they make peace. That is brave, if 
not very wise or reasonable, but when they speak of “the 
unextinguishable fire of the love of freedom” which burns 
within them there is a note of Pharisaism, or even hypocrisy, 
which is not pleasant. The fire of the love of freedom 
was, at any rate, a jealously guarded monopoly, at which no 
Oatlander must presume to warm himself. It was too good 
a thing to share with any one else. The Boers quaintly 
add that they did not like to make their offer till we bad 
taken one of their armies and had driven them ont of their 
positions on our territory, “as such a declaration might have 
hurt the feelings of honour of the British people.” Plain 
people may be excused for thinking that the real reason was 


| that if the Boers had not lost Cronje’s force, and if they had 


succeeded—as they so nearly did—in destroying our army at 
Ladysmith, they would not even have offered to allow us to 
take back our own territory. 


Lord Salisbury’s reply is one of the ablest and most satis- 
factory State Papers ever despatched by a British Govern- 
ment. It gives in a compact form the history and the 
justification for the war. Her Majesty’s dominions were 
invaded by the two Republics, “siege was laid to three 
towns within the British frontier, a large portion of the 
two Colonies was overrun, with great destruction to 
property and life, and the Republics claimed to treat the 
inhabitants of extensive portions of her Majesty’s do- 
minions as if those dominions had been annexed to one or 
other of them.” Lord Salisbury goes on to point out how the 
“Empire has been compelled to confront an invasion which has 
entailed upon it a costly war and the loss of thousands of 
precious lives.” The telegram ends:—“ This great calamity has 
been the penalty which Great Britain has suffered for having in 
recent years acquiesced in the existence of the two Republics, 
In view of the, use to which the two Republics have put the 
position which was given to them, and the calamities which 





their unprovoked attack has inflicted upon her Majesty's 
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dominions, her Majesty’s Government can only answer your 
Hononrs’ telegram by saying that they are not prepared to 
assent to the independence either of the South African 
Republic or of the Orange Free State.” 


There is nothing to be said in regard to this state- 
ment of the British case except that it is thoroughly 
sound and just, but we almost wish that Lord Salisbury 
had added that though we do not intend to leave the 
Republics as independent States, we have no intention 
of treating their Dutch inhabitants as the Dutch in- 
habitants of the Transvaal treated the British who were 
settled among them, but shall, when the necessary period 
of reconstruction is over, yield to them the rights of 
language, self-government, and equal justice which they so 
vehemently withheld. Perhaps, however, at this moment he 
was right to be content with his dignified refusal of the pre- 
posterous Dutch terms. 


No Government, it is clear, will intervene in this war. 
M. Delcassé, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, made 
on Thursday a speech in the Senate in reply to an interpeila- 
tion, in which he hinted that France would have intervened 
if the other Powers would, but distinctly stated that after 
Lord Salisbury’s refusal to guarantee independence to the 
Boer States France alone conld do nothing. America has 
taken a slightly differing line, the President having in- 
stracted the Ambassador to inform Lord Salisbury, “ by way 
of friendly zood offices,” that a request to intervene had been 
received from Pretoria, and that he should be glad to aid in 
any friendly manner to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
The message, which was read with the reply in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, was most cordially acknowledged by 
Lord Salisbury, who thanked the American Government for 
the friendly tone of their communication, but stated that her 
Majesty’s Government “ does not propose to accept the inter- 


how long the operation would take. We should the 
see an equal force of Regulars start from London barracks at 
the same hour, assemble at the railway termini, and, going by 
train, occupy the same position,—the position to be six a 
from a railway station. 
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In the course of his speech Mr. Wyndham mentioned tha 
there were nearly thirty thousand Colonial troops either in 
or on the point of leaving for South Africa, Of these about 
twenty-two thousand were from Cape Colony and Nata 
The rest—some eight thousand—were from Canada, Australi, 
New Zealand, and other parts of the Empire. That i g 
really magnificent achievement. But great as is the resnlt 
actually achieved, the promise is even greater. If the Empire 
will do that for the present war, what would it not do for a war 
in which the existence of the Mother-country was Seriously 
threatened 2 We believe in all seriousness that the Empire's 
contribution would be, not eight thousand, but eighty 
thousand. And the eighty thousand would not be reluctant 
conscripts, but some of the finest fighting men in the world, 
No one can tell how many unwilling men there may not be 
in a German or French battalion. We snov that there is not 
one in a Canadian or Australasian regiment when fighting for 
the Empire. One more point in Mr. Wyndham’s speech jg 
worth mentioning. He states that the provision of barrack 
accommodation works ont at £120 per man. Yet Lord 
Rowton, in spite of the prices paid for London sites, for 
encaustic bricks, for eating-rooms and dining-rooms, for 
baths and foot-baths and hand-basins, all supplied with 
endless hot water, does the thing at £72 per man! Evidently 
the War Office does not know how to build, and once again 
dear and nasty are shown’ not to be incompatible. 

During the passage of the Youthful Offenders’ Bill through 
Jommittee in the House of Lords on Monday Lord Salisbury 
made a characteristic speech on the clause which substitutes 
whipping for imprisonment. Lord Higin having dwelt on 








vention of any Power in the South African War.” There is 
reason to believe that Dr. Leyds has convinced himself that 
intervention is beyond hope, and that Mr. Kruger has practi- 
cally superseded him, sending two agents direct from the 
Transvaal to visit the different Courts, 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. George Wynd- 
ham made his statement on the Army Estimates. The Royal 
Reserve battalions are, he declared, proving a magnificent suc- 
cess. UptoSaturday last seventeen thousand fourhandred men 
had applied to beenlisted. Wehope Mr. Wyndham is not too 
sanguine, but we cannot help saying that if the War Office 
get in the men it will indeed be “ magnificent,” for they took 
very little trouble to put their offer before the old soldiers of 
the Queen. In regard to the Auxiliary Forces, Mr. Wynd- 
ham announced that in fature there would be « separate 
official and a separate Department at the War Office to deal 
with them. We have dealt with the matter elsewhere, and 
will only say here that we greatly regret that the new 
Department was not confined to the Volunteers and Yeo- 
manry, who ought to be treated apart as a home army, fully 
equipped and organised. It is also proposed (1) to increase 
the bounty, and make the Militia available without volun- 
teering for service abroad; (2) to train the Militia recruits 
for six months; (3) to create a real Militia Reserve; (4) to 
give the Militia full regimental transport. 


In regard to the Volunteers, Mr. Wyndham stated (1) that 
the Government were sending officers to Switzerland to 
examine the Swiss rifle ranges; (2) that they intended to 
help Lord Wemyss’s scheme for a Volunteer Reserve by 
granting free ammunition; (5) that they would encourage 
every Volunteer regiment to form a company of mounted 
infantry, but mounted on bicycles and not on horses, for which 
purpose there would be 2 capitation grant of £2; (4) that there 
would be a graduated series of capitation grants for shoot. 
ing; (5) that the Volunteers would have transport on the 
same scale as the Militia; (6) that the Volunteer batteries 
would be rearmed with modern artillery. The cycle proposals 
will, we trust, be given a good trial. We should like to see 
the following experiment tried. Let four thousand London 
and district Volunteer cyclists be told after assembling 
locally at, say, four in the morning to ride to some place on 


ithe feeling that prevailed 
| chastisement—particularly i 
| degrading to the boy, Lord Salisbury rose to protest against 


in certain qnarters against 


f inflicted by a policeman—as 
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this contamination theory. His impression was that if 
the past records of the Members of that House were 
examined, they would find that it had been very frequently 
inflicted, and that no trace of contamination survived. There 
was a great deal of silly sentimentality on the subject, but 
he believed the feeling alluded to was largely a local matter, 
The great value of flogging was to those who were not 
flogged —z.¢.,as a deterrent—and he hoped they wouid flog the 
evildoer as freely and with as little scruple among the 
classes of the poor as they had for centuries among the 
classes of the rich. As against this view, Lord Kimberley 
held that they ought to show some regard to the prejudice 
which existed amongst the class to which these boys belonged 
against this form of punishment. “For some reason they 
looked upon it in a different light from what noble Lords did, 
and this must be taken into consideration.” The feeling that 
Lord Kimberley referred to might be more fittingly called 
muss than class prejudice. Eventually the clause, which 
provides a graduated scale of punishment, according to age, 
from six to eighteen strokes, was agreed to, and the Bill was 
reported to the House without amendments. 


Sir R. Reid sprung a fierce debate on the Government on 
Thursday night. He complained very justly of the growing 
habit of breaking up meetings opposed to the war, instancing 
Mile End, where hundreds of persons attacked the meeting; 
Exeter Hall, where a mob broke up a meeting convened 
by ticket; Edinburgh, where, he said, members of the 
Yeomanry force attacked the police; and, above all, Scar- 
borough, where the shops of Quaker tradesmen were wrecked, 
and it was necessary to call out soldiers to restore order. He 
most unjustly accused the Government of remissness in 
preventing ‘hese disgraceful scenes, and Mr. Balfour’s reply 
not satisfying the Liberals, the adjournment was moved 
and a fierce debate arose. The cry of the Opposition was 
that the Government wished to suppress free speech. 
The charge is absurd, as the Government fully recognises 
that every pro-Boer speech increases the resolution of 
the majority to carry on the war to a decisive end; but Mr. 





the South Downs and take up a defensive position, and see 


Balfour in his reply, otherwise complete, was not perbape 
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sharp enough in his condemnation of interference. English- 
men have a8 much right to oppose a war as to resist a tax 
Bill, and those who support it should display as much forti- 
tndein discussion as they doin action, It is nonsense to plead 
uncontrollable excitement. Englishmen are not Southerners, 
and if they were they need not listen unless they like. 
We have not the smallest sympathy with Mr. Cronwright- 
Schreiner’s opinions, but he is a British subject, and has a 
right to state his view of any question whatever without any 
other penalty than contempt. Suppose he were a traitor, 
which he is not, the best kind of traitor is the man who 
annonnces that he is one. Words are only formidable when 
the audience is predisposed to accept them. 


The Times publishes a long paper by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
which he calls “ The Sin of Witchcraft.” The sin of witch- 
craft is rebellion, and the object of the paper is to show that 
Cape Colony is honeycombed with rebels, many of them in 
high position, who secretly favour and protect “ disloyalists,” 
and that unless these disloyalists are punished the loyalists 
will feel a deep resentment against Britain. In what way he 
would punish them is not precisely clear, but we take it Mr. 
Kipling would, besides bringing them whenever possible to 
trial, disqualify all known sympathisers with rebellion for the 
service of the Crown. Remembering the precedent of 
Canada, and the loyalty we have produced by a different 


course, we are far from certain of the wisdom of the advice. 


Rebellion is one of the offences which suffer under lenity. 
Whenever an Afrikander has in the interest of the Boers 
committed civil crime—for iustance, has raided a neighbonr’s 
farm—we would punish him with the full rigour of the law, 
and the punishment would, of course, disqualify for office; 
but treason confined to words, wishes, and what the 
Americans call “comfort” to rebels—e.g., helping them to 
escape—we should regard as evidence that the traitor was 
beneath the level that requires punishment. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier of Canada, a Roman 
Catholic and of French descent, delivered on Tuesday a 
speech in the Dominion Parliament fall of passionate loyalty. 
He declared that the unpreparedness of England for this war 
was her glory, as proving that she neither desired nor in- 
tended hostilities, and maintained that the hearty assistance 
rendered by Canada wonld be repeated, if that were the will 
of the people, by any Government. If, however, such assist- 
ance became compulsory, then Great Britain must call 
Canada into her councils. The aid sent would, he believed, 
be fall of benefit to the Dominion, and he asked whether 
there was a Canadian, when he heard that his brother 
Colonists had shared in a South African battle, and had 
been specially recognised by a British Commander-in-Chief, 
“whose bosom did not swell with pride,—that noblest of all 
pride, the pride of pure patriotism, the pride of conscious- 
ness of our rising strength, the pride of consciousness that 
that day it had been revealed to the world that a new Power 
had been born in the West.” The two races, French and 
English, were fighting and dying side by side, and in their 
graves he hoped to see the last relic of their antagonism 
buried. These are noble words, and we trust that Englishmen 
will never forget in dealing with South Africa that in one 
battle a company distinguished itself which was so entirely 
French that no one in its ranks could speak or understand 
any other language. When Dutchmen speaking the Tea/ are 
ready to die in the same way for the flag our work in South 
Africa will have been accomplished, and not before. 


The contest raging in the German Parliament over the 
Government Meat Bill is assuming larger proportions. This 
bill, as we noticed last week, virtually prohibits the importa- 
tion of meat, and the merchants, 12 per cent. of whose trade 
depends upon America, are wild with fear of reprisals. Under 
the Dingley Tariff Act the Government;can add 10 per cent. to 
the duties levied on goods exported from any State which boy- 
cotts American produce, and Washington is quite certain to use 
its powers. The merchants therefore bombard the Govern- 
ment with petitions, to which, however, they turn a deaf ear. 
They want to carry the Emperor’s Navy Bill, and the 
Agrarians, whose power has recently increased until they 
command a majority on economic questions, threaten if the 
Government gives way to wreck that measure, The parties, 








therefore, are in a condition of excitement, all the more 
because they perceive, as we have pointed out elsewhere, 
that if the Agrarians win this battle they will speedily 
put forward new demands. Indeed, Count Posadowsky has 
already promised on behalf of the Government to “ revise” 
all duties in Agrarian interests when the Treaties expire, and 
it seems really probable that the French system of taxing all 
imported food until the home producer has an income which 
satisfies him will ultimately be adopted. The Government is 
believed to foresee the wretched results of the system very 
clearly, but for the moment it is powerless. The Emperor 
will have his ships. 


The current number of Leslie’s Weekly contains an interest- 
ing paper by Captain Mahan on “The Monroe Doctrine and 
our Navy.” Touching on the Nicaragua Canal, he points out 
that if America intends to make the Monroe doctrine effectual 
in resisting the pretensions of such nations, especially Huro- 
pean, as are interested in using the canal, and, for the sup- 
port of their interests, in gaining positions, she must be 
prepared to resist by force, if need be, any attempt to obtain 
adjacent territory or ports which may serve as stations for a 
navy hostile to her. “The Monroe doctrine,” he continnes, 
“does not depend upon legal right, but upon the moral right 
of our indispensable interests, deriving its chief support from 


the fact that it is not worth while to incur our enmity, 


pushed, perhaps to the extent of war.” The necessity for 
strengthening the American Navy thus becomes paramount, 
and while to make it as strong as Great Britain’s in the near 
future is out of the question, he holds that America can easily 
afford to rival the navy of France or Germany, “the only 
European States, besides Great Britain, whose interests 
might lead them actively to dispute the maintenance of 
the Monroe doctrine.”” Captain Mahan’s views entirely fall 
in with what we wrote a month ago; the only way to secure 
the absolnte neutrality of the canal is to place it in the 
hands of a Power strong enough to enforce that neutrality 
against all comers. And as for the Monroe doctrine, let us 
repeat that though Great Britain has virtually admitted it, 
no other nation has done so. 


Mr. Lecky’s article on the moral aspects of the South 
African War in last Saturday’s Daily News may be com- 
mended to all who are open to conviction as to the righteonus- 
ness of the British cause. Dismissing as impracticable the 
methods that might have been adopted by an “ intelligent 
military despotism” to check the arming of the Transvaal, 
Mr. Lecky states his belief that the war had on the English 
side for some time become inevitable and could not have 
been greatly postponed. The grievances of the Outlanders 
had been exaggerated, bat the Transvaal Government was 
“detestable,” and the British Government could not 
acquiesce in a state of things which violated distinct 
promises, and threatened our whole position in South Africa. 
After paying a well-merited tribute to Mr. Schreiner’s 
conduct as that of a very honourable man, and frankly 
admitting the shortcomings of the British—the sinister 
intrusion of financial speculation into the domain of politics 
both in England and South Africa, the baleful effect of the 
Raid which was a folly as well as a crime, and the adulation 
of Mr. Rhodes—Mr. Lecky declared that no responsible 
politician in England desired the war, and that Mr. 
Chamberlain, if not always judicious in diplomacy, had 
nevertheless “sincerely laboured for peace,” and that in its 
broad lines his policy had been just and moderate. 








Weare glad to learn from the excellent letter, signed by 
Mrs. Arnold-Forster, Lady Frances Balfour, and Mrs. Fawcett, 
which appears in Wednesday’s Zmes, that the Women’s 
Liberal Unionist Association has undertaken the work of 
spreading in foreign countries suitable literature setting 
forth the case for Great Britain in the war and the real 
issnes at stake. As they rightly insist, this is no monopoly 
of any party, but a traly national work ; and we trust that 
their appeal to “ordinary political associations, whether of 
men or women, and to whatever side they may belong,” may 
meet with a cordial response, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
THE TERMS OF PEACE. 
Ww are glad for many reasons that the Boers sent 
their proposals for peace. In the first place, it 
has enabled the Government to put on record in the 
strongest possible way their determination not to stop the 
war except on the unconditional surrender of the Boer 
forces and Boer Governments. The talk of leaving the 
Boer Republics as independent, and therefore as inevit- 
ably and necessarily hostile States in the heart of British 
South Africa, is over once and for all. The Government 
could not now even if they would (though, needless 
to say, there is not the remotest fear of any such 
contingency) recede from the position taken up in 
Lord Salisbury’s telegram. We are glad of this, 
and we are also very glad that the Boers should have 
conclusively proved by their telegram what has been so 
repeatedly denied,—namely, that the Transvaal was 
tighting to get rid of the Conventions, and was deter- 
mined at all costs to become an independent international 
sovereign State. People talk of the impudence of the 
Boers in asking, after having invaded our territories and 
having been defeated, for a return to the status quo ante 
bellum, but in reality their proposal is far bolder than 
that. They say that the only condition which they will 
accept is the recognition of both Republics as independent 
international sovereign States. This means in the case of 
the Transvaal, the strong and important State, that the 
United Kingdom is to give up all its rights as regards 
paramountcy and the control of foreign relations. We 
are to cease to be able to veto treaties between the Boers 
and foreign States. We are to cease to be able to insist 
as a right that British subjects shall be treated as 
well-as, and not taxed more than, Boers. British sub- 
jects and other white men are no longer to be able to 
enter: the Transvaal freely and as a matter of absolute 
right. All these rights and powers are to be surrendered 
for no quid pro quo except that Lord Roberts is to be 
allowed to retreat from the Free State without further 
opposition. If these are the terms that the Boers offer 
us when they are beaten, what sort of conditions would 
they have proposed had we not relieved our garrisons, 
taken one of their armies prisoner, driven them out of 
our territory, and invaded their own? To our mind, the 
Boer proposals show very clearly that the Boers went to 
war not to protect their hearths and homes, but rather to 
win the position of a sovereign State which should 
gradually absorb all British South Africa. That aspira- 
tion was not a criminal one in any sort of way, thongh it 
was not one that we could afford to tolerate. The Boers 
were content to wait and not to translate their aspirations 
into action as long as they were free to do what they 
would with their own. When, however, we supported 
the Outlander demand for a share in the government of 
the country in which they had not only settled, but had a 
legal right to settle,and so threatened the Boer aspiration 
—it was an impossible aspiration unless the Transvaal 
remained absolutely and entirely in Boer hands—they 
determined on war. We do not blame them. It was 
most certainly a case of malum prohibitum and not of 
malum in se, but it would be foolish not to recognise the 
light that is shed on the nature of the Boer aspirations 
by the terms just proposed. 

The form of Lord Salisbury’s reply shows that we 
mean to make no treaty of any kind with the Boers, but 
to occupy both capitals and to enforce the surrender of 
all armed forces and the pacification of the whole country. 
When that is accomplished, and the soldiers have done 
their work in the most thorough way possible, it will be 
necessary for the Government to begin the work of 
reconstruction. What are the principles which should 
govern reconstruction? We laid down at the beginning 
of the war certain prepositions which seemed to us sound, 
and reconsideration of these in the light of recent events 
has not inclined us to modify them. We think, however, 
that the length and fierceness of the war will probably 
make it necessary to lengthen the period of military or 
semi-military government which must intervene before a 
democratic and liberal system of self-government which 
will certainly be, we will not say restored, for it has never 


existed, but established, can be actually set up. That there 
must be this intermediate period no reasonable man cay 
deny. It would not be fair to the Transvaal Boers to put 
them at the mercy of the refugees, who, very naturally 
when they first return will be anything but inclined te 
take a lenient view of the Boer treatment of them and 
theirs. We are naturally unable to say how long the 
military period should last. That can only be settled after 
consultation with the men on the spot. What, nowever 
is important is that the date should be definitely fixed. 
Nothing is more unsettling to a community than a vague 
statement that self-government will be given at ce 
future time. Such declarations encourage agitation. If 
however, men know that on such-and-such a date, say 
three or four years hence, self-government will be given 
the agitation does not grow, but decreases year by year. 
No one is going to descend into the streets and run all 
risks to get something which he will get automatically in 
a year. We trust, then, most sincerely that a limit wil] 
be placed on the intermediate period,—governed, of course, 
by some géneral proviso that the period might have to be 
extended in case of grave peril to the interests of South 
Africa. If not, grievance-mongers will be sure to say that 
the Imperial Government will do what they did in the 
case of the original annexation of the Transvaal,—say 
they are going to give self-government and then forget 
all about it. Remember that every Government tends to 
perpetuate itself, and that a semi-military régime once 
established will yield unwillingly,—unless the term of its 
life is fixed beforehand. What is wanted, then, is to fix 
a period during which the Transvaal will be able to settle 
down and fill up. That accomplished, the sooner the 
Imperial factor is eliminated the better. Noonehere, wecan 
assure all South Africa, wants to force that factor upon the 
Colonies. John Bull is only anxious that South Africa shall 
be self-sufficing after the manner of Canada and Australia, 
The fact that he is being constantly called in to quell 
riots in his daughter’s kitchen, or to put out fires in the 
coal-hole, he regards as pure evil. Such interference jg 
no pleasure, but an unfortunate and burdensome obliga » 
tion. 


Before we leave the subject we will once more set down 
the five essential principles which we consider should 
govern reconstruction, They are :— 


(1) Whatever form of government is established in the 
Transvaal and the Free State, those communities must in 
future be inside, and not outside, the British Empire. 

(2) The new communities or community to be estab- 
lished must ultimately be self-governing communities of 
the freest kind known to the Empire,—communities in 
which the will of the majority shall prevail, and which 
shall be bound to the British Empire by the same ties 
that bind the great self-governing Commonwealths of 
Cauada and Australia. 

(3) The form of constitution adopted, and the political 
arrangements generally, shall not be of a kind which 
would impair the prospects of South African federation or 
union at some future time, but, instead, would facilitate 
their carrying out under reasonable conditions. 

(4) Guarantees must be inserted in any scheme for 
creating any new self-governing community, providing that 
the Dutch minority—as it will then be in the Transvaal 
—shall not be placed under disabilities. 

(5) Adequate guarantees should be taken fur the proper 
treatment of the natives. 


By observing these conditions the settlement will be 
effected in accordance with what Lord Salisbury described 
as our traditional Colonial policy,—a policy which he 
wisely insisted must govern the settlement. We 
have seen this year what splendid fruits that pdlicy is 
capable of bringing forth. Whatever the temptation to 
try a new plan, and whatever the apparent risks, let us 
stick to it. That is the ultimate path of safety, and to 
that path we must adhere. It seemed madness to grant 
rebellious Canada self-government as we did some sixty- 
five years ago, but the plan was not only successful in the 
particular case but has affected the whole world. Let our 
statesmen remember that when the timid talk of the risks 
they will be running if they treat the Dutch as if they 
were like other Colonists. The French Canadians were 








only made loyal by being treated as if they were luyal. 
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aie That is just the kind of work the Volunteers would have 
THE ARMY P ROPOSALS AND A HOME DEFENCE | to do, and just the sort of work which men who are eager 


RESERVE. 


roposals made by Mr. George Wyndham 
gett ci a great deal better than nothing, but 
hat they show any real grasp of the 
problem. They do not, that is, put our 
tion upon a clear and rational basis, nor 
how the first sign of a well-thought-out 


we cannot say t 
essentials of the 
military organisa 


8 
does the — analysis which is simple and complete. 


organisation, L head b 
i t grouped under appropriate headings, but 
ie together haphazard. Take the case of the 


he Auxiliary Forces from the rest of our 
and the placing of them under a special 
pranch of the War Office. That is an excellent idea, if 
the Auxiliary Forces meant the voluntary Army. Un- 
fortunately, it means the Volunteers and the Militia. 
Thus the Volunteers and the Militia are to be grouped 
together and put under one head, as if they were forces 
with a common origin, As a matter of fact, the Militia is 
a part of the Regular Army, and is becoming more 
obviously a part of it every year. For example, the new 
roposals fur making the Militia available for service 
abroad without a special offer from each regiment 
distinctly tend to take them away from the Volunteers. 
When, then, the Militia and the Volunteers are grouped 
under a special Department, you ensure the worst form of 
administrative distraction. The tone and tradition which 
are suitable for dealing with the Militia are not suitable for 
the Volunteers. What it seems to us was wanted was 
to keep the Militia as a branch of the Regulars, but to 
Jace the Volunteers, the Honourable Artillery Company, 
and the Yeomanry—who, to all intents and purposes, are 
mounted Volunteers—under a special Department entirely 
their own, and to make it the business of that Department 
to organise the Volunteers into as efficient and as mobile 
an army for home defence as circumstances would permit. 
If that were done, a great many deficiencies which are 
now inherent and most deeply to be deploredf in the 
organisation of the Volunteer Force would become 
apparent. It is not likely that the Volunteers will 
ever be called up to defend this country without 
any help from the Militia or Regulars, but it is 
most salutary to assume that they may be called 
upon to do so, and to organise them with a view to that 
possibility,—to convert the Volunteers, that is, from being, 
what they now are, mere incoherent units in a paper 
scheme, into a homogeneous army capable of standing by 
themselves. No doubt if the Volunteers actually take 
the field they will be mixed with Regulars and Militia, 
but that is no reason why they should not be placed 
under a Department whose sole duty it will be to look 
after the efficiency of the force, and to give it an effective 
organisation. It is all very well to make a plan under 
which in each military district there will be co-operation 
between Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers, but in all 
probability when the need comes the Regulars and Militia 
will, as now, be elsewhere. The Volunteers are, how- 
ever, sure to be at home. They are essentially local 
troops, and therefore they should form the basis of home 
defence. The higher commands in that home Army would, 
of course, fall to Regular Generals, and also most of the 
Staff appointments and, as now, the Adjutants should be 
Regulars, but wherever possible Volunteer officers should 
be promoted, and, though we suppose the words will 
sound like blasphemy to many soldiers, we see nothing 
dreadful in the notion of Volunteer Generals. Of course 
no one must, be promoted to such a rank merely because 
he is a person of local influence; but granted the appoint- 
ments are not jobbed, we see no valid argument against 
our proposal, We remember when it was thought a most 
appalling and terrible thing that certain Volunteer 
Colonels should be made C.B.’s, but the country survived 
it, did not even “reel from the shock,” and we believe 
that the same thing would happen in the case of the 
occasional promotion of a Volunteer officer to the 
rank of Brigadier or even of Major-General. Auother 
reason for separating the Volunteers and placing them 
under a special Department would be that the Volunteers 
might be practised in and develop a series of field tactics 
appropriate to the force. For example, they might be 


separation of t 
military system, 


specially trained in seizing positions rapidly and at once 
preparing them for detence by means of entrenchment. 








and intelligent, if not perfect in the mechanical part of 
drill, can learn very quickly. To sum up: while in no 
Way exaggerating the importance of the Volunteer Forces, 
we hold that they are a very valuable body of men, and 
that they can be best utilised by being developed on their 
own lines and not turned into imitation Regulars. The 
notion that the officers and men never see active service, 
and are therefore of very little use, is a pure delusion. 
How muchactive service have the Canadians or Australians 
or New Zealanders now at the front seen ? or, again, how 
much war practice had fallen to the lot of the Boer towns- 
men of Pretoria and Johannesburg ? The German Army, 
too, has seen no war service, but it is not therefore to be 
regarded as in no sense a reality. Let us criticise the 
Volunteers for want of shooting power and ignorance of 
drill or military duties, but not for want of experience in 
actual war. 


Weare heartily glad that Mr. Wyndham was able to 
announce not only that the Government meant to increase 
and improve the Mihtia, but also that they mean to 
create a Militia Reserve,—i.e., not a Reserve out of which 
the Army can dip, but a real Militia Reserve which when 
called up will automatically increase the Militia by a con- 
siderable body of-men. We wish, however, that the whole 
qu stion of both the Army and Militia Reserve had been 
dealt with in a much broader spirit, and that the principle 
had been adopted that the War Office ought never, if it can 
helpit, toget out of touch with thetrained meninthecountry. 
We quite understand and appreciate Mr. Wyndham’s 
point that you would ruin recruiting if you made the 
recruit feel when he enlisted that he could never get free 
from the calls of the Army upon him. There is nothing 
men dislike so much as a perpetuity. It would therefore 
be a great mistake to make every recruit pledge himself 
to go into a Home Defence Reserve after he had finished 
with his regular Reserve. What we would do would be 
to make every man when he passed out of the present 
Reserve an offer which he could accept or not as he liked. 
The offer should be something of this kind :—‘ If you will 
register your name now or any time within three years of 
passing out of the Reserve you can be admitted into the 
Home Defence Reserve. You will only be liable for home 
service in any case, and you will not be called upon at all 
unless there is imminent danger of invasion. You will 
receive a bounty of £5, and £2 a year every year on 
January Ist on presenting yourself at the nearest depot. 
If you remain in the Home Defence Reserve till sixty you 
will receive a pension of seven shillings a week, in addition 
of course to any other pension you have earned in any 
other way. Finally, you can always resign your service 
in the Home Defence Reserve by six months’ notice and 
by paying back the £5 bounty, and of course by forfeiting 
the old-age pension.’ The creation of this new Reserve— 
the details of which are not meant to be final in any 
way, and are set forth by us rather by way of illus- 
tration than as the best possible terms—would not alarm 
the recruit as he could not be forced to join it. Yet it 
would probably always keep the Government in touch, 
say, with two hundréd thousand old soldiers. The old-age 
pensions part of the scheme need not be regarded as 
anything very revolutionary. We have all been dis- 
cussing the advisability of giving the veterans of industry 
old-age pensions, but who deserves an old-age pension 
more than the man who has served his country as a 
soldier ? We all feel that it is a national disgrace for an 
old soldier to die a beggar. The scheme we advocate 
would enable every old soldier to avoid extreme destitu- 
tion in his old age. But we would not confine the Home 
Defence Reserve to old soldiers of the Regular Army. 
Its aim would be to absorb in that body all the trained 
men in the uation. When a man passed out of the 
Militia or Militia Reserve exactly the same offer would be 
made to him as to the Regular Reservist whose time was 
expired. We would also make every Volunteer who had 
been an eflicient for five years running, if not over forty, 
and even older men if they could show a longer period of 
efficiency, eligible to join the Home Defence Reserve, and 
we believe that many of the Volunteers would remain in 
the force in order to qualify for an old-age pension. 
In a word, joining first a Volunteer Force, and then 
the Home Defence Reserve, would become recognised 
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as a very pleasant and easy way of obtaining pro- 
vision for old age. We know that in making from time 
to time these proposals in regard to keeping in touch with 
the trained men we have varied the details somewhat, 
but as we have said above, the specific sums and terms of 
years are not essential. What we want to insist on is 
that by means of care and forethought, a small immediate 
money inducement, and an old-age pension, we can keepin 
touch with the trained men. An old-age pension is a 
most attractive thing if it has not to be earned by out-of- 
pocket payments in youth and middle life, It is also an 
excellent thing to reduce old-age pauperism. Let us take 
account of these facts, and use them to give us a Home 
Defence Reserve. Though we would admit Volunteers 
into the Home Defence Reserve, we would also adopt 
and give every encouragement to Lord Wemyss’s 
Volunteer Reserve. That is a most valuable idea, and 
must not be allowed to be killed by the tepid 
kindness of the War Office. As, however, it would be 
essentially a voluntary body, it would not in the least 
conflict with our scheme. ‘Thousands of Volunteers 
would join it who would not need or wish to qualify 
for an old-age pension. 

We have not exhausted the subject, but we have, ve 
think, said enough to show how much can be done by a 
well-thought-out scheme for a Heme Defence Reserve. 
We trust most sincerely that the military authorities will 
give it serious consideration. If they do, we feel sure 
that there will be no need to have recourse to conscription. 





THE GERMAN AGRARIANS. 


HE rise of the Agrarian party to almost dominant 
power in the German Parliament is the most 
important change which has recently occurred in the 
internal politics of the Empire. The squirearchy who 
are described by that rather pedantic name have for 
generations past been the foundation, the bed-rock as the 
mineralogists say, of the Monarchy, not only in Prussia, 
but in all the minor States. They have supplied the 
armies with officers, they have filled the higher ranks of 
the Civil Service, and their tenants and labourers have 
formed the most important section of the soldiery. They 
have led, if they have not ruled, the large body of small 
freeholders, and that considerable section of German 
society which on almost every social question falls into rank 
behind the aristocracy. They are ienasiaen to a man, 
and the great majority of them are Tories of the old high- 
and-dry type now so nearly extinct in England, Tories 
such as the Scotch landlords were before the Reform Bill. 
Even under the present Constitution whenever they hold 
together they can control the Reichstag, and the acute 
correspondent of the Times who watches them from 
Berlin declares that they are now holding together, that 
their Leagues coerce even Liberal county Members as we 
should call them, and, most remarkable sign of all, that 
they are prevailing in the Rhine provinces, where 
one would have expected the electors to be pene- 
trated with commercial ideas. They are, in fact, 
driven together by interests of the most peremptory kind. 
Much poorer than the English squirearchy, and much 
more dependent on “the land,” they have been so 
nearly ruined by the fall in agricultural prices that they 
insist, as their only method of self-preservation, upon 
retaining a monopoly of the home market. Without this, 
they say, their incomes will disappear entirely. Their 
demand, to which they make everything subordinate, is 
for Protection in its old sense—that is, taxation upon 
imported food—and their ideas about that taxation are 
decidedly large. They have already raised the price of 
cereals to an artificial level, and they are now trying, 
under cover of sanitary precautions, to prohibit the import 
of meat altogether. The remonstrances of the Court, the 
terror-stricken petitions of the merchants, who dread 
reprisals from Washington, the anger of the townsmen, 
have no effect upon their minds; they insist that 
their Meat Bill shall pass, or they will wreck the 
Navy Bill and oppose everything upon which the heart 
of the Government is set. There seems to be no 
doubt that they have power to carry out their menaces, 
and for the present the Government has given way 
and accepts their Meat Bill, but it is only under a 
kind of compulsion. The Emperor, like every Monarch, 





hates to see food made dear for the very poor; he is daar 


that Germany must have more trade if society is to be safa . 
and he sees his way, or thinks he sees his way if the 
Agrarians leave him alone, to great ameliorations in the 
economic position of the lowest class; and now he 
Agrarians are coercing him, and menacing not only the 
growth of trade, but the existing trade with America 
which is the most important of all. The squirearchy, in 
fact, though not in form, are contending with the Hohen- 
zollerns, the commercial classes, and the citizens of 
towns, and will in all probability win. There is indeed 
no remedy apparent. No compromise is visible that yilj 
not exclude meat, and thereby provoke the Americans to 
the reprisals which they already threaten. No appeal 
from the Emperor will move the squirearchy, who ara 
honestly trembling for their own solvency, and who ars 
rather glad than sorry that commercial development 
should receive a serious check ; while a Dissolution would 
it is said, result in the return of a Parliament stil] more 
refractory than the present. The cities do not govern in 
Germany as they do here, and the whole body of food. 
producers would in most districts vote with the Agrarians 
who would thus return to Parliament even stronger than 
they are now. 


It is a serious situation, for three reasons. One is that 
it is impossible for the Agrarians to assert themselves 
in the way they are doing, to impose terms on 
the Government, and to threaten its favourite measure, 
without producing a certain degree of cleavage between 
the squirearchy and the Court. The Emperor desires to be 
followed from loyalty and not from interest, and to feel that 
Prussian loyalists will not follow him unless they are paid 
must be not only a mortification but a shock, causing him 
to revise many ideas and plans. Another is that the silent 
contest which always rages in Germany between the 
commercial classes and the squirearchy will be greatly 
accentuated, the citizens generally adhering to the mer. 
chants as they have rarely done before. A large propor. 
tion of the inhabitants of the towns are very poor, they 
feel even slight increases in the price of food as our 
people do not, and to suffer from a Meat-tax, imposed not 
for the benefit of the State, but for that of the squires, 
will be resented by them as something more than oppres- 
sion, as an act of class malignity. It is one thing to beara 
system, as our people did, the beginning of which no man 
remembered, and quite another to be impoverished and 
made wretched by absolutely new measures. And the 
third reason is that a party never succeeds as the 
Agrarians are succeeding without to a certain extent 
losing its head. If the Agrarians by holding together 
can on a crucial question defeat the throne, the commercial 
classes, and the citizens, that party is clearly strong enough 
to govern the country, and will naturally be inclined 
to begin doing it. They may hesitate from a deep 
feeling of loyalty or from a sense of internal divi- 
sions, but they are sure in the end, on economic ques 
tions at least, to realise and to use their ascendency. 
That means they are sure to tax food to the highest figure 
they dare. It is the peculiarity of agricultural Protection 
that its advocates are never satisfied, that they want not 
only the monopoly of the home market, but a steady price 
which shall fix their own incomes at what they think a 
reasonable level, To obtain that level the German 
Agrarians must remain organised ; they will be severely 
pressed from below, peasants not seeing clearly why, if a 
shilling is obtainable, eighteenpence is impossible ; and 
the party will ultimately tax food, as our own Protects 
tionists did, at a rate so high as to affect the condition of 
the entire people. That means an immense increase to 
the Socialist ranks, a great difficulty in raising revenue, 
and, owing to the decline of trade—for you cannot have 
exports without imports to pay for them—a gradual im- 
poverishment of the whole land. Germany does not con- 
tain all climates like America, nor is its cultivation a3 
varied and as rich as that of France. Its chance of grow- 
ing rich is the English chance, through trade and manu- 
factures made successful by the cheapness of food, and in 
throwing away that chance its people with their rapidly 
increasing population are preparing for themselves much 
pain. They may possibly be saved from it yet by the 
Sovereigu’s intervention, William II. being as regards 





food the most enlightened landlord in his dominions ; but 
at present all things look as if a party determined to 
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prevent food from being cheap was about to triumph in 
Germany. That is a serious prospect for the German 


people, and, therefore, for the world, 





THE BULGARIAN PROJECT. 


HE entire indifference with which Englishmen have 
T regarded the recent rumours from the Balkan 
Peninsula points to a change in public opinion which will 
one day greatly affect the permanent lines of our 
foreign policy. We no longer care whether Turkey is 
threatened or not, and therefore hear of the latest menace 
to her authority with inattentive ears. It is a serious 
one, too. Few informed men in Easiern Europe seem 
to doubt that the Prince of Bulgaria intends at the first 
convenient moment to run the risk of declaring himself 
independent, and calling himself a King. He thinks, 
perhaps rightly, that a crown will strengthen his 
position, not only in the European hierarchy but among 
his own people, and he desires a crown as English states- 
men desire Cabinet office, or English professionals desire 
success. He is a Coburg by race, and he has the Coburg 
luck, the Coburg ambition, and the Coburg habit of 
mind, in which—as he showed in the Stambouloff and 
Boris incidents—unscrupulousness seems to be restrained 
rather by intelligence than by virtue. He has recently 
been greatly excited by perceiving that Alexander of 
Servia is regarded and treated in Vienna as an actual 
crowned head, while he himself was received there as only 
de facto ruler of his State. Sensitiveness about their 
rank within the caste never quits the mind of Princes. 
There is, however, no need to inquire closely into his 
motives. From the Counts of Maurienne downwards 
every Prince of the Marches—and that is Prince Ferdi- 
nand’s relation to Turkey and Russia—has always sought 
the closed crown, and the Prince does but obey an irre- 
sistible historic tendency. From the moment, however, 
that he succeeds in his ambition the power of Russia over 
Turkey will be enormously increased. A King of 
Bulgaria without hereditary claim cannot defy the rage 
of the Ottomans (who see clearly enough what the change 
means for them)and the fury of defeated factions among his 
own people, and at the same time mature plans for getting 
half Macedonia, unless he receives the cordial and unwaver- 
ing support of the Government of St. Petersburg. A King 
of Bulgaria in existing circumstances must be a vedette 
of Russia, and the Prince is already assuming that posi- 





tion. His Commander-in-Chief was trained in Russia, | 
his scientific officers are mostly Russians, his best guns 


are from Russian arsenals, and he is reported this week 
to be about to receive what is really a Russian loan. He 
will be an ally of Russia in the sense in which the Nizam 


is an ally of Great Britain; and though tho fact may not | 
greatly strengthen the Russian position as regards the | 


world at large, it will immensely strengthen it as regards 
the Ottoman dominions. When Bulgaria is Russian in 
sympathy, the Balkans are swept away. Not only could 
a Russian army traverse them without the resistance 
Turks have so often offered there—resistance as of the 
Boers on the Modder—but Bulgaria includes the port of 
Bourgas; and with that landing place open to a descent 
from the Black Sea, there is nothing between Russia and 
Constantinople except the lives which Mussulman fanatics 
will waste in vain. Fanaticism is a grand fighting quality, 
but it can do nothing against Maxim guns and mélinite 
shells. With Bulgaria Russian Constantinople is un- 
tenable, unless Austria or England fights for the city; 
and as we have predicted for years, Austria either 
has made, or has arranged all preliminaries for 
making, a bargain which will render her a calm 
spectator of the great event. The wise old Emperor 
sees that with half his people Slav, and all his people 
desirous of more trade, expansion to Salonica will pay him 
better than a terrible war, and to Salonica he will go, “ to 
secure by material guarantees the safety of the many 
populations entrusted by Providence to his house.” As 
for England, while the majority of her people will refuse 
to defend the Power which uses massacre as an instrument 
of government, which massacred the Armenians, and but 
for the European fleets would have massacred the Oretans, 
the minority, in spite of the bitter distrust which now 
prevails among them as to the advance of Russia, will, 
when the crisis arrives, perceive that the interests of this 
country lie elsewhere. 
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The position, if Constantinople ever falls to a Russian 
general, and Austria advances to Salonica, will for Great 
Britain be this. India will be as safe or unsafe as ever, 
for with Cairo in our hands our road will always be open, 
and Egypt protected by two great Monarchies, Eagland 
and India, will be, or at all events can be made, a fortress 
beyond attack, No power on earth could cut Cairo off 
from both bases of supply at one and the same time. By 
blockading the Dardanelles when at war we could shut 
up the Russian Fleet as completely as if the Black 
Sea were a dock, far more completely indeed than 
we can now, and with far greater consequences to her 
commerce and prestige. Moreover, we should acquire 
in the Eastern Mediterranean an ally such as we 
most of all need, an ally with an almost limitless 
supply of men, With a long flank exposed to Russian 
attack, and a weak fleet, it would be simply impossible for 
Austria to maintain herself without the alliance of a 
strong sea Power, and Great Britain is not only the 
strongest of sea Powers, but the only one which can 
scarcely by possibility have interests that clash with 
her own. We, aud we only, could protect the whole 
Adriatic and Salonica, and thus liberate the entire 
Austrian Army for the defence of the long and penetrable 
land frontier which the Hapsburgs would then be under 
obligation to defend. This alliance might or might not 
involve the alliance of Germany, but resting, as it would, 
upon permanent interests and unalterable geographical 
conditions, it would be beyond change from any change of 
governments or any mutations of popular opinion. We 
fail to see what there is formidable for us in such a posi- 
tion, more especially if Germany in the great redistribution 
which must follow any defeat of the Ottoman Army should 
realise her Emperor’s dream, seat herself in Anatolia, and 
call to those half-ruined but fertile plains which once fed 
groups of cities some of the millions of her cultivators 
who now find life so hard for them that they are willing 
to cross the Atlantic in order to change its conditions. 
With Germany on the Euphrates it would be a vital 
interest of Germany that Russia should not be predomi- 
nant in Western Asia. We should, in fact, have the 
friends in Europe whom, if newspapers may be trusted, we 
seem so sadly to lack now. 

But as the Ottomans see these things as clearly as 
Englishmen, the Sultan’s advisers may run all risks to 
defeat Prince Ferdinand’s ambition? They may, though 
we think they will not; but if they do, they will com- 
pletely justify us in considering Prince Ferdinand’s 
ambition of importance to Europe. For Russia must 


| defend Bulgaria if attacked by the Turks, and another 





war in Eastern Europe would not end, like the last one, 
without great political changes. Three Empires held 
the ring while Turkey punished the chivalrous but inept 
effort of the Greeks to protect their compatriots in Crete 
from their imminent danger of extinction; but the Bul- 
garian Army is not a half-trained mob, and interests 
would be involved which press great Courts more closely 
than those of mere humanity. For the Sultan to refuse 
absolutely a request of Prince Ferdinand supported by 
Russia and not negatived by the Triple Alliance would 
be a very serious event indeed, and it may occur sooner 
than we, who are all looking southward instead of east- 
ward, are ready to suppose. 





THE FRENOH AMNESTY. 


ls is only human to dislike being pardoned before you 

have been condemned. Even if you know that vou are 
guilty there is commonly a chance of acquittal, while if 
you know that you are innocent the very mention of 
forgiveness is an offence. This, however, is what the 
French Government propose to do in the case of those 
who are awaiting trial for matters arising out of the 
Dreyfus affair. They have brought forward an Amnesty 
Bill, which has been framed with so much ingenuity as to 
irritate every one of those in whose interest it is pro- 
fessedly introduced. Whether it be M. Zola or M. 
Reinach, M. Picquart or M. Dreyfus, they are one and 
all agreed in protesting against a measure designed to 
spare them any further appearances in a Oourt of Justice. 
They feel that when they might fairly have wished to 
avoid such an appearance, there was no disposition to 
relieve them from the necessity. It is only now, when 
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the tide has turned, and when any fresh trial would very. 


robably end in their triumph, that the Government 
Insist on interfering with the ordinary course of justice. 
If the Bill passes, the one thing that they have always 
demanded will finally be denied them. They have the 
means, at least so they boast, of forcing even their 
enemies to admit that they are innocent, and now they 
are to be prevented from using them. They are willing 
to run all the risks that, a trial can have in reserve for 
them; what business is it of the Government to insist 
that they shall be protected against them ? 

There is only one answer to these questions, and it is 
one the force of which is not easily estimated by foreigners, 
perhaps not even by Frenchmen if they do not happen to 
be behind the scenes, The justification—if there be one— 
of the Amnesty Bill lies in the supposed benefit to 
public order. The interest of the community takes 
precedence of the interest of the individual. The one 
may be promoted by the very expedient which is injurious 
to the other. This, at all events, is the plea set up on 
behalf of the Bill. France, it is said, is still treading 
on the ashes of the Dreyfus case. Contrary to the general 
expectation, the verdict at Rennes, followed as it was by 
the pardon of the prisoner, has brought about an unex- 
pected calm. It used to be thought that, however the second 
trial might end, the danger to the Republic would be very 
great. An acquittal would irritate the Armv, a con- 
demnation would irritate a large part of the e¢ivil popula- 
tion. The two factions were only awaiting the end of the 
Court-Martial to fly at one another’s throats with fresh 
fury. M. Waldeck-Rousseau and General de Galliffet had 
succeeded'in keeping the peace while the proceedings in 
the Court of Cassation and afterwards at Rennes were 
going on. Their statesmanship would be subjected 
to a far more severe test when the trial was ended 
and the prisoner either acquitted or again condemned. 
As it turns out, not one of these predictions has been ful- 
filled. The unexpected has once more happened. Quiet 
has come in place of tumult, indifference in place of 
excitement. Captain Dreyfus has been forgotten except 
by bis immediate friends, and the Government have had 
no difficulty in preserving an order which has never been 
so much as threatened. Apparently Ministers are so 
surprised at their good fortune that they dare not trust 
to the chapter of accidents for its continuance. Such an 
unexpected piece of luck ought, they think, to be welcomed 
and made the most of, and the most obvious way to do this 
is to protect it against the risks of a second experiment. 
Who can say with any confidence that the political calm, 
which has not been broken by the condemnation and 
pardon of Dreyfus would be maintained in presence of a 
new series of trials in which the parts would be reversed 
and generals and judges become the accused instead of 
the accusers? This, at any rate, is the question which 
Ministers have seemingly asked themselves, Can we 
afford to let things take their course, or is our interference 
necessary in order to make the issue safe ? 

Stated in this way the inquiry is one to which only the 
actual Government can pretend to give a categorical 
reply. All that outsiders can say is that the course 
it is proposed to take involves grave wrong to in- 
dividual citizens, and that it ought not to be 
taken for any cause short of an imminent public 
danger. Ordinarily when public interests are consulted 
at the cost of private interests there is a power of giving 
compensation. If a man is made to sell land which he 
would rather keep, he is given a higher price forit. But in 
this case no compensation is possible. The result of a 
trial which is prevented from taking place must remain 
for ever doubtful, since any authoritative pronouncement 
in favour of prosecutors or prosecuted is the very thing 
which the Amnesty Bill is designed to avert. Here are 
a group of persons some of whom are threatened with 
prosecution, while others propose themselves to institute 
prosecutions. In both cases they court publicity. They 
ask only to be brought face to face either with their 
accusers or with those whom they accuse. Either way they 
profess themselves confident of the result. The ordinary 
course of law may be trusted, they say, to make their 
innocence clear, and from the nature of the case nothing 
but the ordinary course of law can make it clear. In 


. oe ae ee 
responsibility. What function of government is hi he 
than the function of seeing justice duly rendered = all 
whodemand it? That is a question which admits of on} 
one answer. There is no higher function except the 
supreme function of keeping in being the State which 
administers justice. If that plea can be set up here the 
Amnesty Bill is justified. If it cannot be set up it 
deserves all that its opponents say of it. 

If the two cases in which the complainants have 
most to regain will remain outside the proposed 
amnesty, the argument against the Bill is proportionately 
weakened. M. Dreyfus, according to the Temps, will stil] 
be able to labour for his own rehabilitation. M. Picquart 
will still be able to apply to the Council of State for the 
recovery of his military rank. The grievances of M. Zola 
and of M. Joseph Reinach are of that lesser order with 
which the law proverbially does not concern itself when it 
happens to be convenient to let them go unredresged, 
This is so far true that a legser public danger will be 
enough to make a case for the Bill if MM. Dreyfus and 
Picquart are excluded from it than would be necessary if 
they were directly affected by it. But for the reason 
already given, the distinction is not very important. Be 
the public danger small or great, its existence depends on 
facts which are not within the public knowledge. Of 
what are M. Waldeck-Rousseau and General de Galliffet 
afraid? They are not likely to tell their countrymen 
in so many words; consequently the full strength of 
their case cannot well become known. We can only 
suppose that they see dangers before them which it. is 
essential to avoid if they admit of being avoided, — 
some possible aggravation of military dissatisfaction, 
some recrudescence of anti-Semitic passion, some fresh 
advance in the direction of the plebiscitary Republic, 
It is very possible that the prospect would have fewer 
terrors for Ministers of more heroic mould. But the 
responsibility of coming to a decision must rest on the actual 
Cabinet. They have pronounced it too heavy to be borne 
except with the help of an Amnesty Bill, and there is no 
appeal from their decision. It may be that they have 
greatly exaggerated the danger, that what thev fear is 
not a grave disturbance of public order, but merely a 
scene in the Chamber or a row in the streets. If so, it 
may be unfortunate for their reputation hereafter, but 
for the present, provided that they keep their own 
counsel, no one can bring any charge against them. If 
the public peace is preserved, as it seems increasingly 
likely that it will be, they will be able to claim for them- 
selves the praise that belongs to men who have made 
things safe beforehand. History, no doubt, will weigh 
the evidence for and against the alleged need, and pro- 
nounce judgment on the facts. But for the present the 
amnesty will be credited with the useful results which 
Ministers profess to hope from it, and that is probably 
all that its authors care for. 








THE LUXURY OF GRIEVANCE. 

E hardly know any condition of mind more difficult to 

account for than that which has been described as 
luxuriating in a grievance. Nobody really wishes to have 
ground for complaining, nor does anybody ever deliberately 
seek occasion for grief. Yet we all know many men and 
women, and even some races, who seem as if the possession of 
grievances were necessary to their full content. There are per- 
haps fewest of them in England, partly because the English 
nature, like the American, tends to an unconscious optimism 
with which luxuriating in a grievance would be inconsistent, 
and partly because Englishmen having a grievance are never 
quiet till they have either discovered a remedy, or ascertained 
that remedy is hopeless, when, as a rule, they sink—or rise— 
into resignation, tranquil or dour. Still, even here we have 
men and women who narse and cosset grievances, who love 
to talk of them, and who if they disappear feel as if some- 
thing of the interest of life were gone. Old soldiers are 
believed to be specially liable to the complaint, but it is 
shared by old politicians, old actors, and indeed individuals 
of all classes. Old servants display it most persistently and 
annoyingly, but its prevalence is nearly, if not quite, 
independent of condition of life. Those who suffer from it 





these circumstances, to step in in order to forbid the law 
from taking its ordinary course is to incur a very grave 





are usually supposed to be garrulous, but that is not always 
the case. We have known grievances to be silently nursed 
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for years, and revealed only in wills, or in those death-bed 
complain : 
gelf.control may be weakened as disease advances, attach 
snch undue importance. The odd thing is that the mental habit 
is consistent with almost all the virtues, even cheerfulness—a 
virtue to which we do not attach half enough importance—and 
jg not infrequently found in persons with a keen sense 
of hamour. It does not always arise from lowness of tem. 
perament, as is often imagined, being sometimes a peculiarity 
of the gay, or from heaviness of disposition, being constantly 
remarked in persons who are light as well as shallow, It 
has, we are inclined after much reflection to believe, two 
principal sources, one being that kind of self-importance from 
which vindictiveness springs. The man is so important to 
himself that an injury, real or fancied, rankles for ever, gives 
his mind at intervals an unending occupation, and is either 
prooded over, in which case there is danger to the mental 
balance, or comes, to the despair of his friends, perpetually 
to the mouth. It may be doubted if a man without secret 
vanity could luxuriate in a grievance. The other cause is 
undoubtedly the thirst for distinctiveness. The victim 
believes that his grievance is unique, and distinguishes him 
from the remainder of his kind. It is to him exactly what 
asevere bodily injury or disease is toa section among the 
poor,—a distinction, something which demands sympathy 
and appreciation, therefore something to be prond of, and 
therefore, again, something of which they have a certain 
reluctance to be rid. How often does a doctor hear a poor 
patient say, “Yes, Iam better now, but I am liable, always 
liable,” in a tone that indicates something of self-satisfaction. 
His grievance has become to him a luxury, and so has the 
undeserved supersession or loss of fortune to his social 
superior, Every one has a slight longing for seif-assertion, 
and if there is nothing else to assert, a superiority or speciality 
in misfortune will, for lack of better, do. The best proof 
that this is the ultimate source of the habit is the impatience 
which those whom it has caught hold of display under any 
consolation that makes light of their cause of grief. They 
feel personally belittled, and even if not vindictive, set down 
that consoler as a callous or unsympathetic man. He ought 
to respect the burden, not to diminish the impression of its 
weight. Even England, of all countries freest of the mental 
habit, likes to think of herself as “the weary Titan with labour- 
dimmed eye struggling on to the goal,” and rather resents 
an assertion that in proportion to strength her burden is 
singularly light, and that she ought to step ont faster. 

It is interesting to observe the difference among-races in 
relation to this habit of mind. The Englishman, as we have 
said, is nearly free of it, or when he is not is in indulging the 
complaint usually making some sortof protest againstinjustice. 
He is not angry, for instance, at the fact of dismissal, but at the 
absence of reason for it. The Frenchman, who is liable to it 
in old age, makes of his grievance an excuse for a cynical 
habit of mind, which delights him partly because it is 
amusing and a cause of amnsement, and partly because he 
considers cynicism, as some English boys do, a note of experi- 
ence and intellect. The Italian, unless he is furious, pats his 
grievance on the back as an‘amusing companion for whom 
one has to make excuses. The German, if he likes his 
grievance, which he rarely does, likes it as an excuse for the 
quernlous temper in which he loves to indulge, the temper 
seen to its perfection in the Berliner, who would be miserable 
without his Hohenzollern or without complaining of him, 
The Spaniard nurses his grievance as if he felt it a duty be- 
cause it is to his pride an apology for his shortcomings. “ All 
things,” he has said for three’ hundred years, “go wrong in 
Spain because of its government,” which nevertheless he 
makes no attempt to alter. He enjoys that grievance because 
it explains and extenuates so many defects. The true 
Austrian, the South German, that is, as modified by centuries 
of Hapsburg rule, does not luxuriate in grievances because he 
does not feel any, or if by rare chance he feels them, goes 
into a passion. In only two races, the Celt and the Slav, is 
the indulgence of pleasure in grievances a definite national 
habit. ts root in the Irishman is, we feel nearly convinced, 
the food which the habit affords for the semi-poetic sadness 
Which is the basis of his character, and indulgence in which 
soothes him, as indulgence in kef—rest without action, 
thought, or sleep—soothes the Asiatic. Shelley should have 
said of the Irish, not the English— 


ts to which men, naturally enough, forgetting how |' 


“ Our sweetest songs are those 
That tell of saddest thought.” 

Those songs delight the Irishman, and therefore to him 
grievances, if they are not money grievances, are enjoyable. 
He luxuriates in them as he does in reading Moira O’Neill. 
The Slav, on the other hand, luxuriates in his grievances and 
parades them in all his literature because they justify to him- 
self that tendency to despair which is the key to one side of 
his character, and of which he is at once resentfully conscious 
and yet proud. There is, we suppose, in every nation which 
takes to the habit some strain of weakness, but whether the 
weakness is more than superficial we are not quite sure. Wa 
English think so, but then we judge all other races rather 
hardly, and scarcely distinguish femininity from weakness. 
Irishmen and Russians love their grievances, but we do 
not see much weakness in the conduct of Irishmen, 
Celts included, when once out of their relaxing home bath, 
and the collective Russiun is rather menacing than weak. 
Weak people do not die as he does in the flames of a burning 
theatre because he had been posted as sentry there and had 
not been relieved. We think that a sign of strength in the 
Roman who did the same thing at Pompeii. 





SPASMODIC VIRTUE. 


T seems that New York is once again in one of its 
spasmodic fits of public virtue. Even the Tammany 
chieftains have assumed for the time the rédle of Cato the 
Censor. It isthe police again who have outraged the moral 
sense of an easy-going community. It is alleged, though 
we of course cannot determine whether justly or not, 
that they have received the snm of three million dollars from 
the keepers of gambling hells in order that the latter may 
carry on unmolested their nefarious occupation, and the sense 
of decency in the great city on the Hudson is in the exalted 
phase to which it was temporarily elevated by the exposures 
of the Lexow Commission. The cheap newspapers which can 
only live by a new sensation every day have exploited this 
new illustration of public immorality, and again it is 
strenuously declared that police blackmailing and terrorism 
must no longer be tolerated. Unfortunately, one has heard 
this cuckoo-cry of a slightly aroused moral sense so often. 
When Tweed was overthrown the world was told that New 
York was at length to be purified, but the “machine” 
politicians soon grasped it again in their clutches. The 
report of the Lexow Commission had been scarcely digested 
when universal suffrage once more committed into the hands 
of the very class which had been exposed its vast civic 
interests, and it is even now suggested that the grip of the 
centralised municipal system is to be tightened, so that the 
free action of independent and public-spirited citizens will 
be rendered more difficult than before. It is to be feared 
that the moral feeling now aroused is but one more instance 
of spasmodic public virtue. 


We should not for one moment attempt to draw any 
general or wide conclusions from the state of things in New 
York. The United States are a vast community, and New 
York, immense as it is, is but one out of countless cities, It 
is, moreover, a unique city, as much European as American, 
in some respects, indeed, an annexe of Europe, with a motley 
cosmopolitan population drawn from every land under the 
sun, and brought, for political purposes, under the subjec- 
tion of very astute party managers. But no American would 
deny that most of the large cities are in a far from satisfac- 
tory state, and that New York conditions, on a smaller scale 
and with less virulence, are more and more obtaining. Secret 
financial interests, police corruption, despotic “boss” rule, the 
flouting of public interests, the venal purchase of votes and of 
public “franchises,” are gaining ground, and the people seem, 
in their collective capacity, to be more and more helpless in 
the face of these dangerous powers. Some writers are 
inclining to the old view of Rousseau and Jefferson that 
democracy is only compatible with an agricultural people 
living amid simple and natural surroundings, and that city 
life corrodes all the solid Republican virtues. This is a ques- 
tion as wide as it is serious, and we have no intention of 
entering into it; but we do think that the jamentable ex- 
perience of the greatest of American cities—a city so brilliant 





and dramatic iu its varied, rushing life—affords a usefol 
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lesson ag to the danger of spasmodic virtue, The maxim, 
pecca fortiter, has been upheld by not a few moralists, but we 
know of no ethical teacher who has not condemned, either in 
individuals or communities, that relaxed, flabby moral con- 
dition which is so lacking in healthy fibre that it sins to-day, 
repents to-morrow, and commits the same sin the day after, 
to be followed by another short - lived repentance,—all 
the ontecome of mere emotion rather than of a firm will. 
We have all met the easy, good-natured toper, nobody’s 
enemy, as they say, but his own, who forms resolations and 
takes pledges, only to be broken at the next opportunity 
which temptation puts in his way. The advocate of the 
pecca fortiter doctrine would say, and with much human 
experience on bis side, that there is more hope of the serious 
criminal than of the weak, oft-offending mortal who, in New 
Testament language, must be “ renewed again to repentance.” 
From the chief of sinners the greatest of saints have been 
made, but it bas never been easy to transform permanently 
the weakened will of the good-natured man who sins and 
repents again and again during his feeble existence. And 
does not the same idea occur to one in thinking of com- 
munities P 


To an impartial observer that very quality which is most 
in request among average men is a possible source of grave 
danger in a community,—viz., good nature. We all like the 
good-natured man, we shake him cordially by the hand, we 
prefer him as a companion to the stern exemplar of all the 
public and private virtues; but do we lean on him ina time 
of storm and stress, do we trust him with our affairs, do we 
look back on him when he has passed to a higher tribunal 
than ours with that deep respect which we should like to 
claim for ourselves? It is precisely this type of man who 
is upt to “go wrong,” as we say. He does not commit the 
gravest offences, he will not be sentenced to the lowest 
circles of the Inferno where are the victims of cruelty, 
greed, and vilest lust; but he will be blown about in that 
upper circle where are the unhappy, light-minded victims 
of the more superficial sins. We do not feel how great a 
sinner he is, but we rather pass upon him that verdict of 
the dying Jacob on his son, “ Unstable as water, thou shalt 
not excel.” Spasmodic virtue pleases the sentimentalist; 
represented on the stage it takes the pit by storm; but the 
true man “has no use for it,” as the Americans say. The 
heights that have been gained must be kept, or the fate of 
the water of Tantalus and the ever-falling stone of Sisyphus 
is his who cannot keep the fibre of his moral being sound and 
strong. So far as communities are concerned, a Republic, of 
all political forms, most needs a certain sternness of human 
type, least needs mere good nature. It is no mere 
accident that the early Romans had a certain hardness, 
lived simply, abjured amusements, boycotted actors and all 
persons who lived by providing amusement, and demanded 
a high, if narrow, standard of life in the Republic. 
The Republic of Geneva, mother of modern demo- 
cracy, was organised and governed by one of the 
severest disciplinarians who ever lived. We should be 
sorry to defend some things that Calvin did, but 
at all events he helped to rear men, as did the English 
Poritans, The stern Republican virtues of Holland 
imparted to that small country a moral and intellectual 
power which, when put to the test, proved mightier than the 
vast treasure and armies of Spain. The germ of the American 
R public lay in the small Puritan Commonwealths of New 
England. They not only were the chief factor in creating 
the Republic, but in their colonisation of the West they per- 
petuated the true type of man on whom the pillars of the 
Republic rest. Bradford and Endicott, Winthrop and Roger 
Williams, did not think very much of mere good nature (we 
grant they may have undervalued it); what they demanded 
was @ certain steeling of the soul against the corrupting 
influences which are for ever directing themselves against 
our inner life. They made, like Wordsworth’s “ Happy 
Warrior,” their “ moral being their prime care.” 


America’s political arrangements are no doubt imperfect, 
as a growing number of American thinkers admit. New 
York’s elected jadiciary is an obvious failure, and municipal 
institations, in particular, seem to call for some great revolu- 
tion. But we are now dealing, not with politics so much as 


with that primary condition of the moral nature on which 








politics depend. And in this region of human activity we 
cannot but condemn in the most serious spirit that mere good 
nature so popular, so superficially attractive, go fatally 
corrupting. The auarchic license and the bloody terrorism 
of revolutionary Paris probably work less mischief in the 
body politic than easy-going indifference to public crimes. 
At any rate they originate in a sort of divine madness, and 
they tend speedily to cure themselves. But spasmodic virtue 
is dangerously deceptive; it goes on and on, ignorant of the 
true facts of the case, until the case tends to grow desperate, 
and the last state is far worse than the first. “We have 
good nature enough,” said Emerson of his country at the 
time of paltering on the Fugitive Slave Law; “what we 
need is justice with heart of steel.” That is it—a certain 
tenseness of moral fibre which will not trifle with civic 
wrong. There is a time for tonics and restoring medicines, 
but there is also a time for relentless surgery, and those are 
the truest friends of the patient who, like Nature, are ernel 
to him in order that they may be very kind. What New 
York needs is not one more sensation, but resolute sternness; 
less good nature and more moral discipline. Yes; and the 
world as a whole needs the same divine education and 
control. 





SIEGE GARDENS AND CROPS. 

REAT though the sufferings of the Ladysmith garrison 
were from want of meat and good bread, the lack of 
vegetables towards the end of the siege and blockade had 
even worse results. Ifthe scarcity of any green vegetables, 
and later of vegetables of any sort, did not cause an 
outbreak of scurvy among the whites—the Kaffirs are 
said to have suffered from it severely—it had the worst 
effect on the general health of the garrison and people, 
and the want of carrots, onions, turnips, and other 
pot-herbs for making soup aggravated the nastiness 
and unpalatable nature of the food which was available. 
After some four months of siege the only vegetables left were 
a few potatoes and tinned tomatoes, and the craving for these 
was such that they were sold at twelve shillings a pound and 
a sovereign a tin. The balk of the garrison simply bad no 
fresh vegetable food at all, and suffered accordingly. The 
state of Kimberley was not much better; and it would be 
difficult to point to a single protracted siege in recent times 
in which the stock of fresh vegetable food has not been 

exhausted long before relief or capitulation. 


Even Colonel Ward, “ the best commissariat officer since 
Moses,” could not be expected to lay in stocks of fresh vege- 
tables, for the simple reason that, except potatoes and a tew 
other tubers, they will not keepfresh. But modern conditions 
of war, which add so much to the power of the defensive force, 
also make it possible that in very many positions the garrison 
should be largely self-sustaining in regard to vegetable food, 
and in some degree in the supply of wheat and oats. Theidea 
is not new, for when General Philippon succeeded to the 
command of Badajoz, though in a cold and bleak country, he 
instantly sowed down all the ground outside the ramparts, so 
far as it was commanded by his guns, with spring wheat, 
on the chance that he might reap a crop which would take 
at least five months to grow and ripen. 


This was outside the close ramparts of an old-fashioned 
fortress, with outworks distant not more than a thousand yards. 
But the immense extent of modern positions, whether impro- 
vised as at Ladysmith, or regular fortresses like Portsmouth, 
or Thorn on the North German frontier, or any modern 
stronghold, makes it perfectly possible to prepare for 
emergencies by cultivating inside the protected area a 
regular siege farm, of large dimensions, cropped with such 
vegetables and cereals as experience shows to be moat 
useful as food, most quickly grown, and generally best 
suited to such emergencies. Not every position is on soil 
suited for such cultivation; but in a very great number of 
recent sieges the soil was suitable, and in regular fortresses 
the extent of ground available is always known before- 
hand. Compared with the area contained in old-fashioned 
fortresses, the space under the modern defences is abont 
twenty acres toone. The detached forts, between which the 
enemy will probably never penetrate, are at least five miles 
from the central town or entrenched camp. Portsmouth is 
perhaps as poor an instance as any, for on two sides it is 
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, the sea, 
wane a i water. Buton the north the defences enclose 

a 


i» whole line of the Portsiown Hills, which, according to 
ps pett, are the best and earliest wheat-land in the South. 
on ’ 
2Jow ig an enormous 
" : for intensive cultivation. Jmagine an inland Portsmouth 
ard outlying defences all round it, no population except the 
Wi iss 
wv ilitary, and similar hills and flats on all sides, and you have 
the typical Continental fortress, with its enormous area for 
the siege garden and farm. 
Even poor little Ladysmith embraced an area of nearly 


igut square miles of land under its defences, or over five 
elg 


mustard and cress it would have been of service to the de- 
fenders. It might be objected that the ground inside the 
outlying forts would probably be needed to move troops over. 
But. reinforcing troops go by road, not across the fields, and 
roads are just as necessary on farms as elsewhere. The 
military roads to the forts and trenches would be supple- 
mented in a first-class fortress by a railroad or tram-line 
connecting the outer defences. This would still leave a great 
space of untrodden ground within. How this could be used 
to the best advantage might be part of the regular instruc- 
tion of officers entrusted with siege commissariat, 

The return in mere bulk from some ordinary farm 
crops is an indication of what selected seeds and intensive 
cultivation might produce inside the fighting line. Millet, 

’ which is grown in Germany and Italy, and is the staple 
food of India, produces five times the weight of food given 
by a similar area of wheat. Field beetroot has yielded 
seventy tons per acre. It is now “crossed” with garden 
beet, a most usefui fresh vegetable, which would be 
of service at any time for the use of the troops. 
Potatoes, which are very expensive to grow, also yield an im- 
mense weight per acre. “ Thousand-headed kale,” though 
grown for cattle, could easily be cultivated for human 
use, and produces a greater weight of good green vegetable 
per acre than any plant. It also flourishes throughout the 
winter. Common beans, especially the various “ haricot” 
beans, which are neglected iu this country, give very large 
returns to good cultivation. The latter are sown in 
Portugal as a “catch crop,” with water-melons, after the 
corn is reaped, Maize ina suitable climate grows fast and 
luxuriantly, and is food, either green or ripe, for men and 
cattle. Quick-ripening vegetables and cereals, winter-grow- 
ing greenstuffls, and all the list of carrots, turnips, and 
cruciferous plants will be the mainstay of these siege 
gardens, which will feed both man and beast. 

Siege farming will be managed on different principles from 
ordinary agriculture, and will need special study and special 
seeds and plants. The object of the ordinary farmer or 
market gardener is to grow as much as will pay, not as 
much as the ground will carry. He might, by heavy 
wanuring and intensive cultivation, increase his crop by a 
half; but if it cost him twice as much to do so he would 
be content to grow less at less cost. In the siege farm, 
with a limited area to work on, all the crops will be 
grown by intensive methods, the object being to get the 
heaviest crop per yard, regardless of cost. It will prac- 
tically be all market garden, or worked on market-garden 
principles. In hot climates, where irrigation is available, 
the fortress farm should grow at least two crops a year. 
The whole subject of Indian and tropical grains, and their 
food value, bas been thoroughly stadied by Government 
experts; but for the special purposes of the siege farm we 
need something on the lines of the “ condensed ration” which 
foreign Governments are endeavouring to manufacture for 
their troops. If a firm like Suttons’, or Carters’, made it 
2 matter of study they would be able to ascertain and provide 
exactly the right seeds needed for different climates and 
soils, labelled with the period of growth and maturity, 
and assorted so as to provide the different chemical con- 
stituents needed to maintain health. A most suggestive 
and promising series of discoveries recently made by Mr. 
John Garton and his brothera shows that even our normal 
English corn and vegetables may soon be made vastly 
more productive by crossing them with wild foreign species 

Which have in great perfection some marked quality which the 


and there is no margin of land enclosed, | domesticated kinds have not. 


breadth of flat reclaimed marsh, suit- | 


thousand acres; and as some matter-of-fact person said, if | 
oa a five-thousandth part of this had been sown with | 





This is not the place to 
describe the Gartonian system. But the result of its 
application to a single food corn—viz., oats—shows what may 
be hoped in the future. A buskless oat was obtained by 
crossing with Chinese oat-grass, which produces a naked 
grain. The strength of the plant, which had gone to make 
husk, now makes grain, and the size of the kernel has 
increased as the husk has diminished. This is gain number 
But the effect of the cross did not stop there. Hitherto 
no oats have had more than two grains on one spike. The cross 
with the Chinese oat-grass lengthened out like ears of barley 
in some cases; and whole fields have been grown with three 
outs in a spike instead of two. Much the same has been done 
with barley, beans, turnips, beet, and other farm crops. If 
this clue is followed we may have specially bred varieties of 
corn and green vegetables of enormous productive power, 
which even if the maintenance of the seed were too expensive 
for ordinary farming would be invaluable for the siege 
garden and farm. 


one. 


It is evident that if a siege is to last even a few months 
much may be done by a proper and prompt use of siege 
gardens and farms to make the garrison self-supporting. In 
any case this simple provision of useful food would greatly 
mitigate the sufferings of the defenders in a protracted 
blockade extending through the autumn, and even in 
vinter the planting of suituble crops would be of inestimable 
service, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL CADET CORPS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Si1r,—In all the correspondence which I have seen about 
school Cadet Corps no difficulty has been raised on a ground 
which is, in my eyes, a very formidable one. For twenty-five 
years I have had physical measurements of all boys under my 
charge taken three times a year by the same sergeant-major, 
and J may fairly say that I have made a special study of the 
causes which affect the physical development of growing 
boys. And, while many points as to hours of sleep at 
different ages, exercise, ventilation, and diet are still open 
qnestions in my mind, I am certain that there ought to be no 
obstraction whatever to the free play of the breathing organs. 
I think it was about the year 1876 that I practically abolished 
waistcoats (except on the few occasions when fall dress is 
worn), and a distinct increase in the average chest girth at 
the various ages was to be seen in our registers. I am also 
certain that the throat ought to be absolutely free. It can 
ouly be from want of study of such questions that the 
authorities of many schools allow their boys to go about all 
day, when not actually engaged in games, with starched 
bands, often too tight, about their throats, thereby not only 
preventing the free play of the throat muscles, but obstract- 
ing the bracing influence of fresh air. Now, all cadet uniforms 
which I have seen violate principles which seem to me to he 
capable of scientific proof. ‘“ Military smartness,” I am told, 
insists that tunics shall fit closely, and that some sort of 
military collar or leather band shall be worn about the neck. 
And again, I am not sure how far the military authorities 
would allow Cadet Corpsto appear in shirt-sleeves in hot 
weather, though such a costume, which, I am glad to see, 
has been sanctioned by some sensible Colonels at Aldershot, 
not only is most wholesome and comfortable, but enables the 
wearer to move further and faster with much less fatigue 
than if he wore a military tunic. The opinions of men like 
Colonel Baden-Powell and Mr. Rhodes on the tyranny which 
requires male persons to overbarden themselves with clothing 
have lately been published, and I can say that I have been 
certain that our Loretto habit of practically living in shirt- 
sleeves in warm weather has been productive of advantages 
in many directions. These and similar principles are certain 
ultimately to prevail, because the minds of men are beginning 
to open to the desirability of regulating the arrangements of 
life by reason, and not by prejudice. And in military matters 
especially there is the greater hope of a reform, because 
mobility is becoming such an important factor in war. Let 
our soldiers, men and officers alike, be dressed, I will not say 
exactly like sailors, but on the same principles as sailors, and 
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they would certainly be able to go further and faster with less 
fatigue. It is notorious that when soldiers and sailors have 
taken the same march in hot weather, many soldiers have 
fallen out and not one sailor, I can only say that if I hada 
perfectly free hand in this matter of uniform there would 
probably soon be a Cadet Corps at Loretto. And yet T believe 
that far the most important things are drill and, above all, 
rifle shooting. These we can and shall attend to. But Ido 
not think that those who advocate Cadet Corps are quite alive 
to the extent to which our combative games, especially foot- 
ball, promote military qualities, A large namber of our old 
boys (as indeed has been the case with public schools in 
general) have lately volunteered for the front. Of the first 
batch of sixteen whose names appeared in our school paper 
three had won international caps, six had played in Oxford and 
Cambridge Ragby teams, and fourteen had been members 
of the school fifteen. I have no doubt that in the case 
of other schools also it has been mainly the football players 
who have been volunteering for thefront. But the great blot 
upon our schools, and I certainly feel that it has been so at 
Loretto, has been the far too general neglect of rifle shooting. 
Here we can all agree, and here at least without any question- 
able result we can work a reformation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Loretto School. H, H, ALmonp. 





THE ARMY LEAGUE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Will you permit us to explain, in reference to the 
letter of “Infantry Lieutenant-Colonel” appearing in the 
Spectator of March 10th, that we ought in our circular to 
have used the term “ Auxiliary Forces” rather than “ Volun- 
teer Forces”? A further circular, propounding in somewhat 
faller detail the aims of the Army League, may now be 
obtained on application at the temporary offices, 8 King 
Street, Cheapside. We are glad to be able to inform your 
readers that we are meeting with much valuable support, 
which, indeed, appears likely to necessitate an extension of 
our existing arrangements. Meanwhile, we still cordially 
invite recruits and inquiries.—We are, Sir, &c., 

A. C. CHAMPNEYS, 

H. Harcourt Kent, 

Hon. Secs. (pro tem.) Army League. 





A COLONIAL MONUMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—Your proposal of a Colonial monument is admirable, 
and it is to be hoped that it will be carried out. If so, every 
detail should be most carefully considered. I venture to 
suggest the following inscription, which perhaps may elicit 
improvements :— 
To the Sons of the Empire 
From all quarters of the globe assembled 
Who in the Atrican war of the years 1899 and 1900 
Died beneath the British Flag 
This Monument is consecrated by 
The Motherland. 
It seems hardly possible, for several reasons, to enumerate 
the Colonies that have sent troops, but they should be indi- 
cated in the sculpture.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Brackenside, Chislehurst. Ernest MYERS. 





SWITZERLAND'S ATTITUDE TOWARDS ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPHCTATOR.”'] 
S1r,—I observe that in the Spectator of March 3rd, among 
the four Earopean countries whom you mention as forming 
exceptions to the rest who are “greatly saddened” at our 
recent successes in South Africa, you include Switzerland. Itis 
true that a small minority of the more enlightened and intel- 
ligent Swiss is on the side of England, among whom such 
men as M. Naville, author of “La Question du Transvaal” 
(an English translation of which pamphlet has recently been 
issued by Blackwood), and a Geneva Professor, who, under 
the signature of “Un Vieux Suisse,” is the writer of “ Le 
Droit des Anglais,” are conspicuous. The Bibliotheque 


Universelle, a high-class monthly review, published at 
Lausanne, has also in its February number a well-written 
article, “Anglais et Boers au Sud de ]’Afrique,” condem- 
natory of the Boer methods and policy and supporting 
those of the English. But the fact remains that Switzerland 
taken as a whole is strongly, almost virulently, in favour of 





the Boers and opposed tothe British. In Lausanne two of 
the three dailies are violently anti-English, while the third 
adopts a neutral attitude. In Ziirich the anti-English 
feeling is so strong that a number of citizens of that Canton 
have published an ‘‘ Appeal” (enclosed) in behalf of England 
to their fellow Swiss, in which they preface their remarks by 
stating that “they observe with increasing uneasiness that 
public opinion in their country is being more and more 
influenced by the bitterest enemies of England in Germany 
and France.” In Geneva a shop-window may he seen 
filled with illustrated postcards portraying a Boer standing 
with uplifted sjambok over a prostrate British soldier 
while in the background the English troops ar, 
fleeing before a Boer attack. Beneath are the words 
(in German): “ Hail and victory to the Boers!” TI forbear 
to specify numerous instances of rudeness and petty spite 
shown towards English residents here by the Swiss inhabi. 
tants in their intense irritation at our successes, Snch 
straws, however, help to indicate the direction of the wind, 
Nor is the present attitude of the Swiss towards us merely 
an outcome of their feelings in regard to the Boer War. 
Switzerland shares to a large extent (as a resident of several 
years, like myself, comes to learn) in the jealous dislike to 
England that has animated other Continental countries long 
before this war was thonght of; and it is time that the 
British nation should disabuse itself of the widespread 
delusion that the Swiss are a friendly people to whose im. 
partial jadgment they can safely entrust questions of arbi. 
tration and the like. Such a feeling is natural in considera. 
tion of the way in which England has treated Switzerland ip 
the past, and of her kindly disposition towards her in the 
present; but it is none the less built upon a misapprehension 
of the true facts of the case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN ENGLISH RESIDENT IN SWITZERLAND, 
Lausanne, March 12th. 





THE CLOUD IN NORTH AFRICA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”]) 

Sir,—In an article headed “The Cloud in North Africa,” in 
the Spectator of March 10th, I note you say: “At this moment 
all the fighting races, Sikh, Ghoorka, and Mahratta, are 
Hindoo.” This is a somewhat misleading statement. Are 
we to consider the Pathan, the Afridi, the Panjabi Mahou. 
medan, and the Rajput Mussulman as unwarlike races? A 
large proportion of our best Indian native troops is recruited 
from these classes. In your enumeration of the Hindoo 
fighting races you omit the Rajput proper, the finest warrior 
clan in Hindostan, and only too rarely represented at present 
in our ranks, As an habitual reader of the Spectator I depre- 
cate your frequent advertisement of the soldierly virtues of 
the Sikh and the Ghoorka, to the neglect of other equally 
valuable varieties of the Indian sepoy. This attitude of your 
contributors is often a cause for comment among those 
having recent experience of our native Indian Army.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. Berxeey HI1t, Captain. 

Hales, near Market Drayton, Staffordshire. 

[Since when have the Pathan and the Afridi been considered 
Indians? We had no intention whatever of representing the 
Mussulmans of India as unwarlike, but the specially warlike 
races are those we named.—ED. Spectator.] 





SUBSCRIPTIONS IN AID OF THE CLERGY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Notwithstanding the remarks of your correspondent, 
J. Stevenson, in the Spectator of March 10th, it is un 
doubtedly true, as you observed, that the provision made by 
Church people for the support of the clergy is very 
inadequate. But the most serious part of this indictment is 
not probably known to you, or to the numerous readers of 
your influential journal, and it is this. There is scarcely any 
provision whatever for the aged and enfeebled clergy. Until 
the “Homes of St. Barnabas” were started, quite recently, 
there was no “refuge for the destitute” but the Union 
workhouse; and not many years ago seven clergy of blame- 
less reputation, disabled by age and infirmities, were com- 
pelled to enter the workhouse. While there are pensions for 
the Army and Navy (even for privates in the Army), for 
civilians of every description; while pensions are now 
set apart for school-teachers, and “ old-age pensions ” 
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are talked about for working men, the old and infirm 
clergy are left out in the cold, to shift for themselves. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the managers of 

Jaeen Anne’s Bounty (!) and of the Queen Victoria Susten- 
tation (!) Fund, are all bound, or have bound themselves, by 
such hard-and-fast rules that they can or will do nothing. 
I have served in orders for fifty-six years. I am close upon 
eighty years of age. I wish to retire and give place to a 
younger and abler man. I wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to know if anything could be done to enable me 
to do so. His reply was:—‘The provision made by the 
Church for her aged clergy is sadly deficient.” Now, Sir, I 
ask, is not this a reproach and a scandal to a Church which 
js said to be (taking clergy and laity together) the richest 
Church in the world? The Wesleyans and Presbyterians do 
not treat their old ministers like this. Weare taught in the 
Bible that respect is due to old age, and as a nation we 
boast of our charity, Christianity, and love of justice! When, 
in ancient days, an old man presented himself at the great 
Greek games, the Athenians (the cultured Greeks) made no room 
for him, but amused themselves with his confusion in failing 
to find a place; the Spartans (less cultured by repute) rose 
respectfally and received the aged one among them. It was 
then said:—* The Athenians know what is right, but the 
Spartans practise it.” Who are the Athenians and who are 
the Spartans of the present day ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

CLERICUS SENEX. 





DR. MARTINEAU AND A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPFCTATOR.”) 
Sir, —In an article on the late Dr. Martineau, you 
referred to his “subtle mind.” The following letter by 
him may be interesting to your readers in this connec- 
tion. It also illustrates his proverbial kindness in helping 
seekers after truth, who were personally unknown to him, 
to whom in the midst of all his other work he was most 
generous in giving assistance. At the time I was only a 
young student in Dublin University, and the case I sought an 
opinion on was, briefly stated, this :—A schoolfellow, to save 
his mother’s life, and consequently to shield his young sisters 
and brothers from orphanhood, told her every day, until she 
recovered, a certain lie which injured no one. Did he sin? 
As a solotion of my difficulty Dr. Martinean wrote me the 
following lucid letter :— 
“& Gordon Street, London, W.C., February 6th, 1878. 
Dear Srz,—I would yladly disengige you, if I had time an} 
skill, from the meshes of casuistry in which you find yourself 
and your friend entangled. But the only help I could hope to 
give involves a metnod so different from that in which you are 
working, that I should have to weary you with a disquisition 
betore I could bring it to bear. In my opinion, Morality (ie., 
Moral Obligation, or Duty, that for which we are responsible) 
does nt lie in Actions, but in the Springs of action. Our inward 
impulses, e.g., anger, compassion, appetite, wonder, reverence, 
solicit us, and often compete together for our will, These have 
among themselves a relative worth and claim upon us, which we 
intuitively know. This knowledge is Conscience; and in every 
problem our Duty is to give effect to the higher prompting, and 
reject the lower. This secured, the Moral conditions of our 
problem are fulfilled. But then the Spring of action selected 
may work itself out on any one of several different lines; e.g., 
Social benevolence may organise a communistic or nihilistic 
conspiracy; or may build an infirmary or found a University. 
In choosing among these possibilities, the Agent must be 
decided by the consequences foreseen; taking that which pro- 
mises to give most effect to his principle of action. This 
calculation is Rational only, not Moral; if he goes wrong in 
it, he blunders, but does not sin; whereas, at the earlier stage, he 
could not take the wrong impulse without being guilty. It 
follows that Utilitarianism—the reckoning of the balance of good 
results from action—is outside morality altogether, and is nothing 
but the application of good sense to cases, in which the morality 
is already settled. It would be a long business to work out the 
Scale of Springs of action and justify the relative rank which I 
should assign to them. But, certainly, the Reverence for 
Veracity (which is a composite, not a simple, principle) 
would stand in it higher than the filial Affection which, in 
your friend’s case, came into conflict with it: so that I 
cannot justify his lie; though the competition is sufficiently 
close to make one’s judgment very lenient. In such cases, the 
most plausible computation of consequences is apt to be very mis- 
leading. ‘Those which immediately impend loom large before the 
view ; while remoter ones may be the more important. If decep- 
tion was habitually practised upon sick people, the bitterness of 
sickness would be indefinitely increased. I believe it a true rule 
to say that we have nothing to do with consequences, till we have 
secured the right principle in its sway. Its inevitable operation 
does not lie at our door, but remains with the Providence of the 








World. But its contingent operation, according as it is wisely or 
foolishly directed, comes into our problem. Upon these principles, 
your friend’s algebraic reasonings, and the axioms themselves on 
which they proceed, disappear. I hope you will excuse a too busy 
man for not spending the time necessary for analysing them, and 
showing where the confusion enters.—In haste, yours truly, 
James Martingav.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Wruvenhoe Rectory, Colchester. 


Sinctarr CARoLinN. 





THE LATE DR. MARTINEAU. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As executor of my father, the late Rev. Dr. James 
Martinean, I shall be glad if any one who has received letters 
from him will kindly send them to my sister, Miss Martineau, 
35 Gordon Square, London, W.C., as contributions for the 
use of his biographers, at their discretion. The letters shall 
be returned to the recipients —I am, Sir, &c., 
3 Eldon Road, Hampstead, N.W. Basin Martineav. 





SUCCESS AS A CHARM. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In reply to your interesting paper on the above subject 
(Spectator, March 3rd), may I,quote the opinion of an ancient 
classic ?— 
* Careat successibus, opto, 
Quisquis ab eventu facta notanda putat.” 
--Ovid, “ Tristia.”’ 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. A. 





A CAUCASIAN MAN OF LETTERS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Englishmen who know something of the Caucasus and 
its inhabitants will be grieved to hear of the death of Giorgi 
Tsereteli. He died at the age of fifty-eight at Tiflis on 
January 27th last. He was a man of great literary activity, 
a writer for the Press, a satirical novelist, and a poet dis- 
tinguished even in Georgia, a country that teems with poets. 
He was educated at St Petersburg, and afterwards studied 
in Munich, Ziirich, and Geneva. The great work of his life 
was to familiarise his countrymen with Western ideas, and 
teach a nation essentially feudal and lyrical in its concep- 
tions to adapt itself by strenuous effort to the tone of the 
modern world. His interest in the history and arcbhzology of 
his country was a marked feature of his life, and he was a 
convinced adherent of the progress that proceeds by develop- 
ment rather than revolution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. E, Vaveuan WILLIAMS. 








POETRY. 


——>——— 


VOX MILITANTIS. 


On the wide veldt, beneath the vaster sky, 
The graves of battling Boer and Briton lie. 
By day the sunlight watches o’er tbeir sleep, 
By night the stars their solemn vigil keep. 


Cold, calm, and brilliant, from that awfal height 
They ask: “‘ Were ye so weary of the light ? 
Ours the slow gongs, yours the flying day, 

Why reckless fling its noon and eve away ?” 


And lo, the answer: “ Nay, but life was sweet, 
Death a grim horror that we loathed to meet, 
But Daty spurred us to the foremost place, 
And Honour beckoned with a shining face.” 
B. Paut NeEvMAN. 








MUSIC. 


SOLDIER-MUSICIANS. 
THE debt that soldiers owe to music is too obvious to be in- 
sisted upon. Some years ago, when the Lord Mayor enter- 
tained the musical profession at the Guildhall, Lord Roberts 
was amongst the guests, and we well remember how in a 
modest little speech, while disclaiming all knowledge of the 
technicalities of the art, he spoke feelingly from his own ex- 
perience of the wonderfully stimulating effect of music on 
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tired soldiers on the march. So within the last week we have 
read how General Macdonald set the pipers playing to cheer 
his men in a forced march over the burning veldt. The 
other side of the question, what soldiers have done for 
music and how they have availed themselves of their 
opportunities when upon foreign service for broadening 
the borders of the art, is, however, more in need of recog- 
nition, and a fitting occasion is furnished by the regretted 
death of an officer who died of wounds received in action 
at Paardeberg,—Major C. R. Day, of the Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry, While stationed in India Major Day made 
a special stady of Oriental music, and embodied the results 
in an elaborate and scholarly monograph on the music of 
Southern India, handsomely illustrated with coloured draw- 
ings of the various native instraments, and containing a 
careful scientific analysis of the melodic and rhythmic 
bases of this school of Eastern music. Major Day’s studies, 
though they tended somewhat in an archzological direction, 
were not incompatible with a keen interest in modern music 
and modern instruments, and the present writer well re- 
members, on the occasion of a visit in his company to the 
collection at the Military Exhibition in 1890, how, «& propos of 
the saxophone, he referred to the effective use made of that 
music in Massenet’s Hsclarmonde. ‘“ He was not,” writes 
“A. J. H.,” to whom we are indebted for some interesting 
reminiscences of this accomplished and charming officer, 
“an executive musician, except for a delightful way he had 
of preludising in a kind of Indian strain on the piano. He was 
seriously attracted to Indian music between 1882-87, when his 
regiment, the old 43rd, was in the Peninsula, as his magnum 
opus shows. He collected a few rare specimens of Indian 
musical instruments, one a vina, two hundred years old, of 
rare beauty, all of which I have taken care of for him while 
he had no settled home. He got together a great deal of 
serviceable knowledge about the military instruments, and wel- 
comed with that gentle enthusiasm which was so character- 
istic of him the chance of cataloguing the remarkable 
collection of the Military Exhibition, Chelsea, 1890, to which 
we owe the admirable volume which Eyre and Spottiswoode 
published. His ambition was to become the Commandant 
of Kneller Hall I believe he would have retired from the 
Army ere this, being married and having a little daughter, 
but that he felt promotion was gradually bringing him 
nearer to the rank essential for the post. Duty called 
him to Africa, with the sad result which those of us 
who knew and loved him mourn.” It might be difficult 
to find a parallel for Major Day’s laborious researches 
amongst our soldier-musicians, but these votaries of Bellona 
and Melpomene are not altogether a product of to-day. 
General Sir Hope Grant, who fought in the Sikh 
War and the Mutiny, and conducted the operations in 
China in 1860, declared that he owed his first start in life 
to his Big Fiddle. In 1841 “he had paid £5,000 for his com- 
missions; he had muddled away in his expensive regiment 
{the 9th Lancers] the greater part of the remainder of his 
£10,000; there was little prospect either of further promotion 
or of active service, and he had almost resolved on quitting 
the Army when, by the agency of his Big Fiddle, he was 
deterred from this step, and remained on to become a 
distinguished General in the British Army.” A great 
hunting friend of his, Sir David Baird, meeting Lord 
Saltoun, who had been ordered to China with a force to 
assist Sir Hugh Gough, induced him to take Captain 
Grant with him as Brigade-Major. Baird, it seems, besides 
praising Grant for his soldierly qualities, had laid stress on 
his proficiency as a violoncellist; for Lord Saltoun was an 
enthusiastic amateur, and wished for the companionship of 
an officer with a kindred taste during the long voyage to 
China. - So it came about that Grant embarked on 
H.M.S. ‘Belleisle’ with a Newfoundland dog, a violon- 
cello, and a little piano, and he describes how he and 
his chief, ‘who played the guitar most beantifully,” had 
their first concert the evening they embarked, “much to 
the surprise of the tars.” Sir Hope Grant’s journals while 
on active service contain several interesting references to 
music. Thus, in describing the severe mortality amongst the 
men at Cawnpore in 1844, he writes:—‘‘One of those who 
succumbed to disease was a beautiful player on the clarionet, 
and traly be must have had music on his soul. Just before 
he died, he said to the Trumpet-Major, ‘I can’t live through 
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the night, but bring me my instrument before I die’” Ip 
1857, during the Matiny, he mentions hearing of the deaths 
of his old friends Colonel and Mrs. Ewart in the massacre at 
Cawnpore, and adds :—* She was a clever person and a beanti. 
ful musician. I used often to accompany her on the violon. 
cello; and on one occasion, when she was playing Mendels. 
sohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, we were alarmed by a noise outside 
the door. We rushed out to ascertain the cause of it, and 
there we saw a tall, handsome native woman, dressed in 
white costume, covered with blood, and with her nose cut 
off. It appeared that her husband, in a fit of jealous rage, 
had mutilated her in this fearful manner to spoil her beauty 
and make her obedient.” It was Hope Grant, we may add, 
who saw Nicholson lying on his death-bed “like a noble oak 
riven by a thunderbolt,” and who wrote in February, 1858, 
that he had recommended “an excellent young officer of the 
name of Roberts” for the Victoria Cross, 


On widely divergent lines, Major Day and General Sir Hope 
Grant—the one a student, the other a dilettante—may serve 
as examples of the amateur soldier-musician. Of the pro. 
fessional soldier-musician, perhaps the most famous was 
Mario, who resigned his commission in the Piedmontese 
Army, in which his father had been a General, in order to 
embrace the career of an operatic tenor ; while amonggt living 
composers Boito fought as a volunteer under Garibaldi, and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan is the son of a bandmaster and professor 
at Kneller Hall—the Military School of Music—where the 
future composer of Ze Mikado acquired that practical know- 
ledge of the range and technique of the various instruments 
which has always stood him in such good stead. César Cui, 
again, the distinguished Russian composer. is an Engineer 
officer of high rank, has held the post of Professor of 
Fortification, and has written several books on the art of war, 
Nor while we are mentioning soldiers who have cultivated 
music must we fail to allude to musicians who have studied _ 
the art of war, the most notable instance being the irrepressible 
impresario Mapleson. In his Memoirs—perhaps the most 
diverting book of musical reminiscences ever published—he 
describes how, needing diversion from his ordinary labours, 
he found it in the active duties of a Volunteer, rose to the 
rank of a Colonel, and obtained the gratifying testimony of a 
military expert that he was fully qualified to take command 
of a regiment in the field. At the Patti Jubilee in New York 
in 1884 he writes :—‘ I was to have taken command of the 
troops as Brigadier. My horse, however, never reached me. 
It was found impossible to get it through the crowd. This 
did not prevent the illustrated papers from representing me 
on horseback and in a highly military attitude.” In this 
context it is permissible to add that a student at the Royal 
College of Music who recently gained a scholarship for the 
bassoon, was summoned as a Reservist to rejoin the colours 
and proceeded to South Africa at the end of last year. In 
regard to amateur soldier-musicians the choice of instruments 
is no doubt restricted by the exigencies of service, The 
violin is perhaps the favourite; but Frederick the Great’s 
proficiency on the flute must not be forgotten,—an instrument 
also cultivated, if our memory is not at fault, by Dobbin, 
the quasi-hero of Vanity Fair. Of soldier-composers 
undoubtedly the most illustrious was Rouget de Lisle, 
who was a Captain of Engineers when he wrote the 
Marseillaise. But Partant pour la Syrie is generally 
admitted to have been the composition of Queen Hortense, the 
Wacht am Rheim was written by Wilhelm, a pupil of Spohr and 
conductor of a Liedertafel at Crefeld, while the authorship of 
the magnificent Rakoczy March, popularised in Berlioz’s 
famous version, is not given in the books. Liszt also wrote 
an orchestral setting of this famous tune, byt with that 
chivalrous loyalty which always marked his conduct, forbade 
its performance in public during the lifetime of his friend 
Berlioz. It is worth mentioning, on the authority of a dis- 
tinguished Hungarian composer, that Berlioz has, in the 
opening of the march, deviated from the correct Magyar 
version by beginning with a triplet on the last beat of the 
bar. It ought really to begin on the first beat, the three notes 
being only “ grace notes ” of a decorative character. 


It would carry us too far, and would require far more 
knowledge than the present writer can lay claim to, to discuss 
che influence of martial music and military instruments on 





Let it suffice for the moment if we 


the evoiution of the art. 
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an interesting remark of Moritz Hauptmann on the 
effect of the massing of wind instruments. He writes to a 
friend under date January 12th, 1860:—“In old days at 
Cassel, we had a Torch-Dance in honour of the wedding of 
the Duchess of Meiningen: Spohr wrote two parts and I 
grote the other two for 53 trumpets, in 5 or 6 different parts. 
It really gounded very well, and wonderfully soft. All the 
harsh tones of the trumpet were deadened in the mass of 
sound. Sound bears no relation to the number of instruments 
employed.” This observation was strikingly borne out the 
other day at a “patriotic concert ” held in the Albert Hall, 
at which the most striking feature of the programme was a 
performance of massed brass bands—ten of the best from 
Lancashire and Yorkshire—with results exactly identical to 


those described in the passage we have quoted. ane 


uote 








BOOKS. 


— 
MISS JEKYLL’S NEW BOOK.* 


Miss JgKYLL’s new book makes an interesting contribution 
toa new and rather curious little school of literature. This 
school cannot be called exactly autobiographical, and it 
would be extremely unfair to label it egotistical. A good 
name might be the “school of personal experience,” though 
that would perhaps cover only the useful contribations to the 
works of the school, and exclude such flights of delightful 
literary fancy as the experiences of the lady of whom we all 
now speak affectionately as “ Elizabeth.” Mrs, Earle’s two 
charming books written on the peg of her Surrey garden are 
striking examples of this school of experience. The great 
difference of these books from all other home text-books is 
that the authors do not stand in a literary pulpit and preach 
to others as to what they should do. Instead, they turn to 
their own actual homes and describe them. They point out 
what are their own methods of doing things, frankly 
emphasising their mistakes as “awful warnings,” and as 
frankly advertising their successes as worthy of example. Of 
course, in books of this kind great prominence is bound to 
be given to “that upright and independent vowel which 
stands between ‘e’ and ‘o.’” It is the school of the direct 
appeal, and as a literary novelty its advent certainly deserves 
notice as both curious and interesting. 


Miss Jekyll’s descriptions of her house and its building 
are excellent and a great testimony to the work of the 
gentleman whose personality is modestly shielded under the 
name of “the architect.” The account of this gentleman’s 
methods of work is specially interesting just now if it be 
true, as report says, that he is the architect selected to build 
atypical English house, a copy of the beautiful Elizabethan 
Manor House at Bradford-on-Avon, at the Paris Exhibition. 
We can certainly trust our national reputation as careful 
builders to the man whose extraordinary honesty and thorough- 
ness of work Miss Jekyll shows us in these pages. As to 
the methods of the work done there can be but one opinion; 
as to the actual plans of the house tastes differ. 
Some people, for instance, may think 8 ft. stuffily low for a 
room 27 ft, by 21 ft., and it is not every one who would in 
the least wish to have “ something of the feeling of a convent ” 
in a house intended to be the scene of the varied joys and 
sorrows of domestic life. But of course this was the 
special taste of both the owner and the architect, and the 
house stands as a very good example of the late nineteenth- 
century “wsthetic” style of building. (Miss Jekyll must 
forgive the odious adjective,—the only one which will convey 
the writer’s meaning exactly.) 


Turning from the architecture to the more horticultural 
part of the book, the chapter which the dweller in Miss 
Jekyll’s own county of Surrey will welcome most will be the 
one called “ Plants for Poor Soils.” It is some consolation to 
the dwellers in Surrey to read the long list of deligh:ful 
things which will be happier in their poor sandy soil than 
in the rich alluvial gardens of more favoured counties, The 
excellence attainable merely in lavender and rosemary 
should console Surrey gardeners for many evils. Miss 
Jekyli’s arrangements for having a large supply of these 
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two delicious bushes are so judiciously generous that we can. 
not refrain from quoting her methods :— 


“ Best among all good plants for hot sandy soils are the ever 

blessed Lavender and Rosemary, two delicious old garden bushes 
that one can hardly dissociate, so delightfully do they agree in 
their homely beauty and their beneficence of enduring fragrance, 
as well as in their love of the sun and their power of resistin;: 
drought. I plant Rosemary all over the garden, so pleasant is 
it to know that at every few steps one may draw the kindly 
branchlets through one’s hand, and have the enjoyment of their 
incomparable incense; and I grow it against walls, so that the 
sun may draw out its inexhaustible sweetness to greet meas I 
pass; and early in March, before any other scented flower of 
evergreen is out, it gladdens me with the thick setting of pretty 
lavender-grey bloom crowding all along the leafy spikes. .... . 
Of Lavender I always arrange to have two hedges of a good 
bearing age, besides a number of bushes here and there. Every 
year in early summer we make a yood number of cuttings. 
When rooted these are planted out in nursery lines, and in the 
autumn of the next year they are nice round little bushes, just at 
the best size for planting out permanently. Lavender can also 
be propagated by layering, but the plants are not so well shaped 
as those grown from cuttings. The year after planting, the 
young hedge gives a few nice flowers, the next year a good crop, 
and the third year its fullest yield. After that, with me, the 
bush deteriorates, and begins to show bare gaps, yielding less 
bloom, Still in half-wild places I leave it, because though it is 
no longer so effective as a flowering bush it is distinctly pictorial. 
But in the Lavender hedges which are in the region where pleasure 
garden meets working garden, and the flowers are wanted as a 
crop, the bushes are only kept for three flowering years, after 
which they are pulled up and destroyed and a young hedge made, 
the plants being put about three and a half feet apart. I always 
think it well with all these plants and shrubs of South European 
origin to put them out as early as possible, not later than the 
middle of October, so that their naked roots may get hold of the 
ground while it is still warm. In places where the soil is stiff 
enough to take up growing things with a ball of earth it matters 
less, but here and in other poor soils the earth shakes off entirely, 
leaving the roots quite bare.” 
Although very few gardeners who have poor soil to manage will 
have the strength of mind really to restrict their plants to the 
list recommended by Miss Jekyll, still a beautifal garden 
might be made of them in the case of gardens where very little 
labour can be afforded. Owners of gardens should remember 
that the growing of every plant which is not at home in their 
soil means an appreciable increase in the labour bill. 


Londoners and gardeners alike will be interested in the 
chapter on “ Cut Flowers.” Though not one person oat of 
ten will ever heed advice whose tendering suggests that any 
improvement is possible in the way they arrange cut flowers 
in water, still there are few mistresses of drawing-rooms who 
could not, if they would, profit by Miss Jekyll’s remarks. 
The following suggestions as to the treatment of flowers which 
arrive after a “tiring” railway journey—for who that has 
unpacked the poor things would ever deny that they always 
look overcome with fatigue ?—are most excellent :— 


“On receiving flowers after a journey, every stalk should be 
cut afresh, and cut only the instant before being placed in the 
water. When flowers arrive from the South of France or from 
any far distance, the stalks should be prepared with a long slant- 
ing cut, or be slit up in order to expose a larger surface to the 
water, and they should be plunged deep in the water, right up to 
the flower itself, and left all night. If the water is warm, so 
much the better. Even for an ordinary journey, many things 
must have such a deep bath, or even total immersion. Leaves of 
Artichoke, so grand in large decorations with long-stalked 
Oriental Poppy, or the taller of the Flag-leaved Irises, such as 
Pallida dalmatica, are plunged over-night in the garden tank. 
Flowers that have milky juice, such as Oriental and other 
Poppies, Stephanotis, and Physianthus, want special care. I have 
often been told that you cannot make these live in water, and 
unless treated with simple common sense you certainly can not. 
These flowers and some others have a fast-flowing milky juice 
that dries quickly and hardens over the cut as if it had been pur- 
posely sealed with a waterproof coating of india-rubber. There- 
fore, when [ bunch up Oriental Poppies, the moment before the 
bunch is put into its deep pail, the ends are cut afresh, and the 
stalks are also slit up two or three inches, and as the juice flows 
out they are plunged into the water, which washes it away.” 


Enough has been said to show that Miss Jekyll’s book will 
give good reading both to the general public and the serious 
gardener. 





AN APOLOGY FOR THE BOER REPUBLICS.* 
ANY one who has had occasion to read many books on South 
African questions must find that local historians are, as a 
rule, deficient in what may broadly be described as general 
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culture, and that visitors to the country find great difficulty 
in mustering local details. Of course there are one or two 
exceptions, but Mr. Bryce remains almost alone in bringing 
to bear upon these matters a wide knowledge of history and 
politics, Mr. Hobson’s chief qualifications are apparently 
economic, but while it is true that economics and politics are 
inextricably intermingled at the Cape, it is doubtful whether 
a writer who has intense prejudice against capitalism is a 
very trustworthy critic of things South African. We have 
never concealed our own dislike of Stock Exchange influences 
in politics, and we are. to a great extent in accord with Mr. 
Hobson’s views on a portion of the Johannesburg platocracy, 
but we are not converted by his ingenious and able book to the 
conclusion that “the blood and money of the people of Great 
Britain are being spent” for the purpose of securing for 
Jewish capitalists “a large, cheap, submissive supply of 
black and white labour, attended by snch other economies 
of costs as will add millions per annum to the profits of 
the mines.” 


It is worth while to examine closely the steps by which Mr, 
Hobson reaches this startling conclusion. He anpears to have 
traversed a good deal of South Africa in 1899, and to have 
talked freely to. men of all parties. Like most visitors to 
South Africa, he soon found that he must be very cautious in 
accepting apparently circumstantial statements. He has 
done some good work by exposing the atrocity-mongering of 
certain newspapers, but he does not seem to us to have 
examined Boer contentions with the scrutiny that he 
gives to anti-Boer evidence. In spite of his evident reluc- 
tance to believe in the genuineness of the British case, his 
examination of the state of affairs in the Transvaal leads him 
to admit certain facts which are not easily to be reconciled 
with his conclusions. Thus he admits that President Krager 
“has allowed some members of his family and a little clique 
of personal friends to enrich themselves by abuse of official 
power and by lobbying,” and that “Kruger has not what we 
should call ‘a nice sense of honour’ in these matters.” He 
admits that the history of the dynamite concession is ugly, 
but thinks that the charges against the President in this 
particular connection are due to “an a priori supposition 
that there must be acorrupt motive.” It is a little strange 
to hear suspicions generated by a good many years’ experi- 
ence of Mr. Kruger’s methods dismissed as “ a priort suppo- 
sitions,” but we need not press the point. It is more important 
that we are told that “a widespread practice, and even 
system of corruption, largely by direct money bribes and by 
blackmail, prevailed among minor offivials.” Further, we 
learn that the financial administration of the Transvaal 
is very unsatisfactory, and that “secrecy and defective 
auditing of the public accounts were among the most 
serious vices of the financial disorder.” Nor does Mr. 
Hobson deny that Dr, Leyds “ worked for unqualified 
Datch political supremacy, with a complete dominance of 
Datch language and ideas.” He does not attempt to conceal 
the facts that the unenfranchised Outlanders outnumbered 
the Boers, possessed a larger amount of property, and con- 
tributed the greater part of the State revenues, He thinks 
that though the grievances “did not rightly fornish any 
casus belli,” “they did warrant peaceable and tactful nego- 
tiations on the part of the British Government.” Finally, he 
regards the Transvaal branch of the South African League 
as (not the creation of capitalists, but) “in the main a 
genuine middle-class society, munaged, and perhaps financed, 
by men earnestly devoted to a struggle for rights,” though, 


cables, Mr. Hobson has done good work in exposing tha 


tricks of certain capitalists. But it is curious that he should 
have nothing to say about the Johannesburg Standard ang 
Digger’ News. Mr. Hobson is an excellent special plender 
but the more one knows about South Africa the more one 
must discount his pleading. 


The book consists of three parts, a review of the Boer 
Republics in 1899 (with selections from such portions of th. 
history of the Republics as look well in print), a discussion 
of the Rand capitalists, and a final section entitled * Towards 
a Settlement,” which endeavours to prove that no settlement 
is possible. Incidentally, Mr. Hobson reviews in detail tha 
conduct of the negotiations, It is an able review, but it 
curiously ignores the possibility that the Boer franchise 
proposals, even when apparently most liberal, might be 
so framed as to exclude the supposed beneficiaries from 
the enjoyment of political privileges. We cannot go over old 
ground, and repeat in a review all that we have said week by 
week as events unfolded themselves. We must, however 
praise Mr. Hobson’s chapter on the Free State, merely te. 
marking that we happen to know that its people remembered 
the old diamond fields and Basuto grievances far more 
vividly than Mr. Hobson will allow. He seems to insinuate 
that they were goaded into hostility by Sir Alfred Milner, 
Towards the High Commissioner, indeed, he is, we think, 
grossly unfair. He has not really mastered the rudimentary 
political fact that the High Commissioner is not bound to 
take the advice of the Cape Ministry on matters outside the 
boundaries of Cape Colony. That advice is, of conree, 
valuable, but Sir Alfred Milner has done well to reassert the 
independence of his office. 


Mr. Hobson’s forecast is interesting, but we think that he 
is unduly pessimistic when he believes that the Rand mines 
will be exhausted in twenty years, that nothing much 
will be made of African iron, coal, and copper, and that 
agriculture has no future. How to get a loyal population on 
to the land is, of course, the great problem. At present 
South Africa is no place for the small farmer. Bat seeing 
what has been done in Australia, we have great hopes of the 
change that may be brought about by skilful irrigation, Mr, 
Hobson thinks that there is no future for the English in 
Africa, and that the country will either fall back into the 
hands of the Boer voter, embittered by war, or be monopo- 
lised by a ring of Jewish financial adventurers. It is curious 
to see an English Radical joining hands with French re. 
actionaries in an anti-Semite campaign, and on the Jewish 
question Mr. Hobson seems to be a trifle virulent. As 
regurds the natives, he cannot defend Boer methods, but 
he thinks that English Colonists are little better than Boers, 
He admits, however, that “the Dutch for the most part 
frankly regard the natives as animals which they have a 
right to use for their benefit as they use a horse or cow.” 
(Surely he does not think that Boers eat Kaffirs?) “If 
they are kindly persons, they treat them well, if bratal, they 
treat them ill.” This is true enough, but it is also unhappily 
true that most Boers are very unmerciful to animals, The 
British, on the other hand, we are told, “simply look apon the 
Kuffir as a low type of humanity they distinguish hima 
little from the rest of the animal kingdom...... The average 
Briton is less given to cheating and physically maltreating 
Kuffirs...... than the average Datchman,” not because the 
Briton is any better than the Dutchman, but because he 
generally lives in towns where he is under observation. Mr. 
Hobson seems tous to miss the most important poirt, that there 





as he thinks, guilty of gross exaggerations. All this is 
frank enough. But we must complain that Mr. Hobson is 
capricious in his citation of historical facts. Will it be 
believed that a book which professes to examine carefully the 
causes, direct and indirect, of the situation which led to war, 
and which should therefore take into account (and does take 
into account when the writer pleases) the various political 
questions which have agitated the Transvaal during the last 
six years, contains absolutely no discussion of the Judicial 
Crisis? Yet it was the dismissal of Mr. Kotze (whose name 


is in South Africaa healthy public opinion amongst the English 
on native questions, which acts as a deterrent on the very 
many brutal individual Englishmen, but that the blood-tie 
is so strong amongst the Datch that one Dutchman is 
most reluctant to condemn another for ill-conduct towards 


a Kaffr. 

We have, we trust, given reasons for our verdict that Mr. 
Hobson is not an impartial writer, His book may have a most 
mischievous effect amongst readers who have not the detailed 





we have not found mentioned in Mr. Hobson’s pages) that, 
more than any other incident, convinced the English of 
South Africa that Mr. Kruger was definitely opposed 
to pure government. As regards the general corrup- 


knowledge to check his arguments, but it deserves careful 
attention on the part of those who are interested in South 
Africa, since it is a definite presentment of the pro-Boer 
position, stated for the most part with moderation, and 





tion, and the management of the Press and the 


always with ability. 
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— 
AMBROSE PHILLIPPS DE LISLE.* 

tur chief interest of this biography, at least for readers out- 
side the Roman Communion, is in the story of the Oxford 
Movement as Mr. De Lisle sawit. Ambrose March Phillipps 
—he did not assume’ the name of De Lisle till 1862—had been 
received into the Roman Church at an early age. (He was 
horn in 1809, and his reception took place on December 21st, 
1825.) This shut him ont from Oxford. Mr. Parcell does not 
seem to have been aware that subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles was then required at matriculation, and speculates 
curiously on the effect that the enthusiastic young convert 
might have had on Newman, who was eight, and Oakley, who 
was seven, years his senior. A year later he went up to 
Cambridge, which imposed no test till graduation. His 
career was cut short by serious illness, brought to a crisis, it 
would seem, by early morning rides, made, of course, fasting, 
to be present at Mass at St. Edmund’s College, Ware; a dis- 
tance of four-and-twenty miles. Whether he ever thought 
of taking up any profession we are not told. Circum- 
stances, anyhow, were not encouraging, and he gave all 
his thoughts to such work as a zealous layman might 
do for his Church. In 1833 he married, and settled 
at Grace-Dieu, an estate belonging to his father; 1833 
was the year that is commonly assigned for the commence- 
ment of the Oxford Movement, as marked by the delivery of 
Keble’s famous sermon on “ National Apostasy.” Of course, 
the forces that resulted in the Movement had long been at 
work, and Mr. Purcell devotes some interesting chapters to 
the subject. Mr. De Lisle—to cail him by the name which, 
of the various patronymics at his choice, he most affected— 
followed the course of events with interest, but did not come 
into personal contact with the Oxford leaders till 1841, when, 
after negotiations as cautiously conducted as if he had been 
a Royal visitor, he went to Oxford. It is clear that his social 
standing, his enthusiasm, and, above all, his love for the Com- 
munion in which he had been born, made him an influential 
personage. His ideal was not to make converts from the 
Anglican Church to the Roman, but to bring over the 
Anglican Church ina body. ‘Corporate Reunion,” as this 
scheme came to be called, had, it must be allowed, a fasci- 
nating aspect to those who regarded the situation as Mr. De 
Lisle did, on the one side, and his friends Newman and 
Bloxam, on the other. But it implied the necessity of no 
little concealment and ‘economy of truth,” and gave occasion 
for charges, which could not be wholly repelled, of dissimula- 
tion, If the object was to be obtained, it would be necessary 
that the aspirants for union must remain where they were. The 
Anglicans were at an obvious disadvantage. Their Roman 
friends on the other side of the chasm, so to speak, were quite 
content. Nobody presumed to doubt that they were in the 
right place. But the Anglicans had to live in a state of 
habitual concealment. Here is an extract from one of 
Ambrose De Lisle’s letters, written on the occasion of his 
first visit to Oxford :— 
_ “You have no idea to what an extent the Catholic movement 
7 this University has gone. ..... They have lately printed 
(but not published) a beautiful translation of the Roman Breviary 
in English, with everything precisely as it isin the Latia The Hail 
Mory full length, the Confiteor, the Salve Regina, Sancta Maria 
Succurre miseris, &c.. with not an expression changed!!! Is not 
this wonderful? Nothing can be more determined than they 
are to. reunite this Church to the Catholic; but they will not 
hear of individuals joining us from them.” 

Mr. Purcell is sure that the Tractarian leaders were not 
parties to the scheme of remaining in the Anglican Com- 
munion tillit was ready to move Romewards in a body. But 
there were clearly some Anglicans who were very much 
impressed by it. Here is an extract from the letter of a 
certain Mr. Bernard Smith, Rector of Lednam, addressed to 
Mr, De Lisle — 

“My plan, which is hardly safe to commit to paper, is to build 
an abbey, dedicated in honour of St. Bernard, in Lednam, and 
i eaag to it. My brother would succeed me as Rector of 

ednam, and it might be a point of communication between the 
Catholic and Anglican Communions.” 

It must be confessed that this is not pleasant reading. 

Before Mr. De Lisle could advocate such a plan, it was 

necessary that he should take a favourable view of the validity 
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of Anglican Orders. No one could be counselled to tarry 
even for an hour in a Communion which was destitute of all 
the means of grace. Such a view he adopted, for his earlier 
opinion had been adverse. It must not be thought, however. 
that it was adopted to suit an emergency. He acknowledges 
a change of conviction on this matter in a letter dated 
Jane Ist, 1839, a change all the more surprising, because 
he had been taking part in a newspaper correspon- 
dence on the question. Is there any other instance on 
record of a disputant owning himself to have heen 
in the wrong? The “Corporate Reunion” movement cane tv 
an end, being formally condemned by Rome in 1865, No 
success attended a later scheme, favoured by Mr. De Lisle, 
for a “ Uniate Church” of England, with “an entirely English 
Liturgy taken directly from the Book of Common Prayer,” 
with sundry additions to validate the ordination and com- 
munion services (by way of greater security, for De Lisle con 

sidered them to be valid as they stand) :dministration in both 
kinds, married men to be permitted ordination, all under the 
jurisdiction of Latin prelates, and bound by the Tridentine 
and Vatican anathemas. But Mr. De Lisle never changed 
his opinion or quite abandoned his hopes, 


When the Vatican Council brought the question of Papal 
Infallibility to the front Mr. De Lisle did all he could to 
encourage the Iuopportunist party. That party appeared to 
fail, but Mr. Parcell claims for it—this part of chap. 17 
being apparently his—that it restrained extravagant theories, 
among them the dogma oi a “ personal infallibility ” which 
some theologians were bent on imposing on the Charch. 
Nothing certainly was done that prevented good Roman 
Catholics from criticising with much freedom such Papal 
utterances as are not to their mind. One would think that a 
teacher who was possessed of a resource so invaluable would 
lose no opportunity of bringing it into action. Yet no one 
seems to know where the world is to look for an infallible 
utterance. There is the Syllabus, for instance. “ Intended 
as a guide,” Mr. Edwin De Lisle tells us, “to the allocations 
of the Sovereign Pontiff to assist Bishops and Professors in 
Colleges or Seminaries, to form the minds of Students for 
the Priesthood upon the parallel lines of Catholic antiquity 
and Christian progress,” it should, above all things, have 
been safeguarded from error. Yet according to Mr. BE. Da 
Lisle “it reads like a solemn pronunciamiento of ecclesiastical 
Toryism.” 

The other topics discussed in these two volumes interest ua 
less, as being more entirely domestic affairs of the Roman 
Church. Mr. De Lisle’s attitude on the Turkish question is, 
however, an exception. He was a pronounced anti-Tark. In 
his boyhood he had had, he firmly believed, a miraculous reve- 
lation on this subject. A Protestant had told him that 
the anti-Christ of Revelation was the Pope of Rome. 
He told the story thus to Mr. Parcell in the year before his 
death. “I sawa bright light in the heavens, and I heard a 
voice which said, ‘Mahomet is the anti-Christ, for he 
denieth the Father and the ‘Son.’” This belief ruled his 
opinions throughont his life, and gave additional strength to 
his protests in 1877, when the Roman Curia took, as he 
thought, a pro-Turkish line. He did his best to back up 
Mr. Gladstone, and endeavoured to enlist Cardinal Manning 
on the same side. This attempt had small success. The 
Cardinal declared that “Mr. Gladstone’s letter was an 
insolent and slanderous accusation of the Holy Father.” 
Mr. De Lisle’s answer to the letter which contains this out- 
break was very outspoken. Part of it reads as if it might 
have been written last year. “Ido say that a large portion 
of the Catholic Press of Europe, from the Osservatore Romano 
downwards, fully justifies this imputation (of promoting the 
servitude of the Christian provinces of the Porte), 
and a further one still of the intensest and most 
lamentable ignorance of the whole course of European 
opinion.” Mr. De Lisle was a fervent partisan of Mr. Pugin, 
in his championship of the Gothic as against the pagan style 
of architecture, and of English vestments and ornaments as 
against Italian. When the Propaganda censured Pagin’s 
effort to restore the old English vestments, Mr. De Lisle 
went so far as to say that it was “a deathblow to the 
Catholic canse in England.” But this was written in 1839, 
when he was in his calida cuventa. He felt also very strongly 
on the Gregorian chants, and his son bas printed a long alloca. 
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tion whieh he made on the subjeet to the choir of Grace-Dieu 
and Whitwick, a fragment, we are told, though it occupies 
twelve closely printed pages. More generally interesting will 
b: founda number of letters from the Count de Montalembert, 
Tae two were close friends, though the French Liberal was 
sorely tried by the English Conservative’s unconcealed admi- 
ration for Napoleon III. Not less puzzling to him was Mr. 
W. G. Ward’s tract on “Civil Intolerance of Religious 
Error.” He could not understand how “such opinions 
should be held by an Englishman and written and printed 
in the English language.” But, then, Mr. Ward was logical 
above all things, and a logical Romanist must be intolerant. 


Generally, the picture of Mr. De Lisle, incomplete as it is, 
is most attractive. He was a visionary; under different 
circumstances he might have been a saint of the Stylites 
orjer. But his life was ordered differently, mucb, we can- 
not but believe, to the advantage of his countrymen. Many 
thanks are due to his biographers—one of them, unhappily, 
passed beyond the reach of praise—for these volumes, We 
must, however, permit ourselves a grumble at the want of an 
index. 





THE THEOLOGY OF MODERN LITERATURE.* 
THE author of this volume set to himself a formidable task, 
and he has shown no lack of courage in its performance. The 
greatest thinkers and writers of our time are summoned one 
by one before his tribunal, and he passes unhesitating judg- 
ment on the soundness of their religious teaching and the 
accuracy of their theological learning. Some are dismissed 
with a caution, others are severely dealt with, and a fortunate 
few leave the court withont a stain on their theological char- 
acter. Those fare best, strange to say, whose opinions 
diverge most widely from those of the author. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, Mr. George Macdonald, and “Tan Maclaren ” 
are held up to reprobation, while Mr. George Meredith 
receives a testimonial to his orthodoxy which would probably 
surprise that distinguished novelist were he to become aware 
of his good fortune. Tke book looks like a collection of 
lectures delivered before a Young Men’s Literary Society, 
and the author’s vigorously written glimpses of great writers 
might have been of real service to such an audience were 
they not disfigured by an arrogance of tone which it was quite 
unnecessary to teach young men to cultivate towards their 
intellectual superiors. Dr. Wilson’s competence as a Biblical 
critic may be gauged by his remark that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s knowledge of the Biblical criticism of Germany 
is quite belated. Mrs. Ward’s treatment of certain 
critical questions is, we admit, open to serious objection, 
but Dr. Wilson must possess a scholarship far in advance 
of that of his contemporaries if he finds her scholar- 


ship belated. He was probably led to make this unfortunate | 


criticism from having read somewhere the perfectly correct 
remark that the special conclusions of the older Tiibingen 
School are no longer accepted in Germany. Better informed 
writers than Dr. Wilson make much of this fact, somewhat 
disingenuously we think, for they often allow their readers 
to draw the conclusion that the more recent critics of 
Germany have returned to the traditional view. Dr. Wilson, 
however, leaves no choice to his readers, but boldly asserts that 
the best scholarship of to-day concedes that all the New Testa- 


ment writings are correctly attributed to the authors whose : : , 
; them. He is speaking of the art of fiction :— 


names they bear. Neither the cause of religion nor of 


sound scholarship is promoted by such reckless assertions, | 


The two most influential schools of New Testament criticism 
in Germany are that of Harnack and that of Holtzmann, and 
neither the one nor the other makes any such concession, nor 
do they differ substantially from Baur’s view regarding the 
oredibility of the Gospel miracles. 


While we cannot reckon Dr. Wilson very high as a critic, 
his collection of material throws an interesting light upon 
the presence of religious thought and sentiment in modern 
literature. This union is, of course, nothing new. In the 
literature of Greece religion held a leading place. Through- 
out the Middle Ages poets, historians, and dramatists 
were all more or less teachers of religion. Even in the 
songs of the “Gay Science” deep religious notes made 
themselves heard. The writers of the Renaissance were 
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at times very religious in a Oiceronian fashion, It 
was the later hard and dry Protestantism of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries which separated subjects into 
sacred and secular, and warned the man of letters off 
the consecrated ground. The revival in our time of the 
less artificial and more genial habit of an older day is no 
matter for regret. Dr. Wilson, although he would fain 
instruct the lay teachers of religion more perfectly, does not 
regret their presence, and admits that they have a wide field 
all to themselves. He quotes a remark by a French writer 
who says that the novelist now occupies the place in France 
which the priest held before rationalism deprived him of his 
power; he is the intimate of the home circle, the family 
chaplain, and the family moralist. The clergyman whose 
outlook on the world is wide will hardly deny that there ig 
ample room for other teachers besides himself. The influence 
of the living voice of the preacher is very great on certain 
types of mind and character. With others the preacher mani. 
festly fails, although these are by no means always destitute 
of religious faith and sentiment. They have, however, 
ceased to care for didactic discourse on any subject, and they 
cannot see why religion should be made an exception. Such 
people often find a substitute for sermons in the de 
tached utterances of literature on faith and morals, They 
move them when the preacher has failed. The man of 
letters has this advantage over the professional teacher of 
religion, that he is not obliged to speak of it at all; and he 
is free to select the aspects of it on which he desires to dwell, 
To this cause we may attribute, perhaps, what is termed the 
inadequacy of lay religious teaching, but also its effective. 
ness, for the writer only speaks of what he has some 
practical experience, having otherwise no need to speak at all, 
Of recent years there has been a good deal of unwise writing 
about Robert Browning as a religious teacher. No Church 
can claim Browning as a disciple of its creed ; but he did per. 
sistently teach certain truths which are of the very essence 
of all creeds which have ever possessed any real influence, 
‘Very sure of God,” he derived from this faith an optimistic 
| view of life which nothing could shake, although he never 
scrupled to face and even to explore the grimiest corners of 
| life and of history. It is this union of idealism with realism 
| that makes Browning such a favourite with many. It is 
| hopeless toendeavour to dissuade modern men from taking 
| an interest in the world they live in, and to rise above it by 
| high contemplation like the mystics of the Middle Ages. 
| They are realists to the core, and will not let go their hold on 
| the real world. What they crave for is a teaching which 
' shall wed idealism to reality, and enable them to read 
| promise and hope and not despair on the face of that world 
| of which they form a part. 





No fears need be entertained that literatare will miss its 
| proper vocation and lose its power to please if it becomes 

serious in purpose and seeks to take its share in bearing the 
| burdens of the world. The true peril for literature lies in the 
| opposite direction, When men of letters pay too much 
| attention to form, and reject all that will not fit in with the 
| airiest fancies and the lightest thoughts, it is a sure sign that 
| literature is becoming decadent, and that it needs the 
| influence of the real world to restore its waning powers, A 
| few sentences which Dr. Wilson quotes from Mr. George 
| Meredith have a wider application than the author has given 


“The forecast may be hazarded that if we do not speedily 
embrace philosophy in fiction, the art is doomed to extinction. 
Instead, therefore, of objurgating the timid intrusions of philo- 
sophy, invoke her presence, I pray you. History without her is 
the skeleton map of events, fiction a picture of figures modelled 
on no right skeleton anatomy. But each, with Philosophy in aid, 
blooms, and is humanly shapely. To demand of us truth, exclud- 
ing philosophy, is really to bid a pumpkin caper; as muchas legs 
are wanted for the dance, philosophy is required to make our 
human nature credible and acceptable, Fiction implores you to 
heave a bigger breast and take her in with this heavenly pre- 
servative helpmate, her inspiration and her essence.” 


We have of course no wish to overload literature with labours 
and duties which would impede its free and natural move 
ments. Novels with a purpose—controversial or philan- 
thropic tales—are seldom true literature. Literature must be 


| allowed to take its own free way and to approach subjects in 


the fashion peculiar to itself. To interpret human life, 





and to give grace and beanty to its reading of it, is its proper 
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bat an interpretation of life which deals with 

Js only, and takes no counsel with religion and philo- 
oni, amt be superficial, and like everything that is super- 
ficial, ‘ultimately tiresome. 


rocation ; 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Cops has already proved himself a welcome 
wernit in the ranks of the light horsemen of ne 
fiction, and he has found congenial scope for the display o 
hig excellences in the tangle of amorous cross-purposes to 
abich he hes given the title of Scruples. The relation which 
gach a book bears to a serious “* problem novel ” is much the 
game ag that borne by a méringue to a sirloin of beef; but 
aben, as in the present case, it is artfully compounded and 
asily digested, its lack of nutrition may be readily con- 
doned. Mr. Cobb's modus operandi has been to take three 
attractive young women—a sympathetic widow and two 
sisters, one impressionable and the other vivacious—and 
three more or less eligible young men. Two of the latter 
we constant throughout in their devotion to two of the 
young women, but the third is most unfairly endowed with 
a personal magnetism which enables him to captivate simul- 
taneously the widow and one of the sisters. By way of 
further complication, he is a married man at the time when 
the impressionable Pauline, in a moment of expansion, is 
ietrayed into an unmistakable manifestation of her feelings, 
and when he returns after a long absence, freed from the 
incubus of his barmaid wife, Pauline’s mother, by the simple 
device of withholding a letter, has induced her to yield to the 
importanities of her faithfal Baronet. To tell of the final 
and satisfactory shuffling of the three pairs of partners would 
be to discount the entertainment afforded by a lively and 
gracefully written romance, in which sentiment is always 
rescued from degenerating into effusion by the antiseptic of 
persijlage. 

The plot of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s Andromeda leaves 
nothing to be desired on the score of its romantic quality. 
Andromeda Costello, the heroine of the story, was a sea-waif, 
named after the vessel on which she was born, who lost her 
mother at birth and was adopted by a sailor lad of sixteen, 
By the time Andromeda had reached that age she was 
married against her will to her protector, a swarthy, 
inister gorilla of a man who left her under the pro- 
tection of Job Endell, a retired salt of piratical ante- 
cedents, who kept a public-house on Canvey Island. Matt 
Watson, leaving his bride the day after their marriage, had 
been three years at sea when Charles Somerset, a beautifal 
Joung amateur artist with “ white hands, honeyed breath, and 
dadisb airs,” met heron Canvey Island, and lost his heart 
to the lovely fisher maiden. As Somerset was already 
engaged to his cousin (the daughter of a prosperous stock - 
broker) his reprehensible conduct elicited strong protests 
fom his friend Billy Bufton, the cynical one-eyed genius 
vith whom he shared his studio, and in the end the fascinating 
amateur sought safety in flight. At this juncture Matt 
Wateon, of whom nothing had been heard fora long time, 
ected to die in the Californian goldfields, or rather to 
announce that he was about to die, and to send his wife 
£2,000 as a gift. Whereon Andromeda straightway flew up 
te London, purchased a superb wardrobe, hired a carriage 
aad a chaperon, and in a very short time lured the susceptible 
Somerset back into her net. The stockbroker’s daughter 
with admirable magnanimity now released her fickle cousin 
from hig engagement, and everything seemed to point to the 
speedy union of Andromeda and her lover, when Matt Watson 
‘nrned up, more shaggy and gorilla-like than ever. The 
stricken artist shed floods of tears, but in spite of the manly 
appeals of his Bohemian friends, was prepared to surrender 
Andromeda to her lawful husband. From this ignoble 
se go to orthodoxy, however, he was happily extricated 
y the superb self-sacrifice of the hirsute husband, who, 
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after bidding his wife farewell, perished in a heroic effort to 
save life at a shipwreck, The time of the romance is given 
as in the reign of the “quaint fairy Crinolina,” and Mr. 
Buchanan is very careful to bring home to us how his 
characters dressed in the early “sixties.” But was it really 
the case that in those days people offered their visitors tea in 
the forenoon (see pp. 197, 205) ? 


Nothing is more striking with regard to contemporary 
American fiction than the immense number of historical 
romances of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries that 
have seen the light in the last year. One of the latest of 
these is Miss Minna Smith’s Maury Paget, a tale of old 
Bermuda, The story, which is based on General Sir J. H. 
Lefroy’s Memorials of the Ber inudas, opens promisingly enough 
with the narrative of a survivor of the ship’s company cast 
ashore with Admiral Sir George Somers, But the adventures 
of the heroine—the granddaughter of a Peer—amongst her 
high-born kinsfolk in England, her abduction by a Puritan 
Earl, her escape to Bermuda, and ultimate reunion with the 
hero, are preposterously artificial in spirit and diction. We 
can give no better idea of Mary Paget than by saying that 
it is just the sort of historical novel that the late Mrs. Hunger- 
ford (“the Duchess,” as the Americans called her) would 
have written, had she ever ventured on such a task, The 
diction is pseudo-archaic sprinkled with neologisms, for the 
heroine always talks of her “frocks.” It only remains to be 
added that Shakespeare is introduced amongst the minor 
characters, and that the book will be greatly appreciated by 
all those—and they are many—who consider A Lady of 
Quality to be a masterpiece. 


A Maker of Nations, unlike some of Mr. Boothby’s more 
recent productions, enables us to understand his vogue. 
Though the sentimental interest is entirely perfunctory and 
the style undistinguished, this story of a revolution ina South 
American Republic has no lack of movement or incident. Mr. 
Boothby’s puppets display immense mobility, and he has 
above all the gift of taking his inventions very seriously, 
Listen, for example, to his description of the adventuress, 
Coralie Vanhoysen: “For the reason that an attempt to 
describe her costume in detail would necessitate an exhaustive 
dredging of the dictionary in search of adjectives, it would 
perhaps be as well for ne to limit myself to citing the interest- 
ing fact that she was dressed to perfection, and that she 
carried herself like a woman who knows she is beantifal, and 
is disposed to set sufficient value upon her charms.” For 
hero we have the “ most notorious gambler and finest pistol- 
shot in Europe,” who, after being sentenced to death by 
the revolutionists, survives to marry the daughter of the 
President whom he had originally plotted to overthrow. The 
scenes in Cairo are marked by a lavish display of local colour, 
but Mr. Boothby ought to have taken the pains to spell 
Shepheard’s Hotel correctly. 


Maitland of Cortezza is a very clever novel in what may be 
called the fancy Imperial style. You may read a people’s 
history, if not in their eyes, at any rate in their fiction ; and 
the wave of Imperialism which in the last four or five years 
has passed over the Anglo-Saxon race has found its expression 
in a great many heroes who, like “ Maitland of Cortezza,” 
bear the title of “ your Excellency.” In plot the book reminds 
us not a little of Soldiers of Fortune,—allowing for the 
difference of flags; but books dealing with revolutions under 
the Southern Cross are bound to have a certain family 
resemblance. The portrait of Maitland himself is well and 
firmly outlined, but the best piece of character drawing in the 
book is the ex Administrator Sir Howard Denbigh, whose 
pathetic consciousness of his own lack of will is cleverly 
brought out. Altogether the novel is far more readable 
than the average, and there are at least one or two moments 
in it where interest develops into excitement, 

The Australian scenes are better than the English in 
“Perrington Primm’s” new novel, The Girl at Riverfield 
Manor. The old miser and his doctor son are not specially 
interesting people, but the character of Irene, the “ girl” of 
the title-page, is sympathetically drawn. 

The first three stories in Alan St. Aubyn’s new collection, 
The Loyal Hussar, might in the argot of the moment be 
called * khaki” stories. They are all three little sermons in 
fiction, taking lines of “The Absent-Minded Beggar” as 
texts. The other stories are not so obviously “timely,” but 
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though fluently written, they are none of them remarkable 
for distinction either of idea or style. At the same time, it 
will probably be found that the soldier stories, indignant 
though the reader may be at the fact, will bring an uncon- 
trollable lamp into the throat. 

Miss Emily Richings gives us an extremely painstaking 
historical romance in Sir Walter’s Wife. She conducts her 
readers relentlessly through a good half of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and does not hesitate to paint for them the reign 
of James I. up to the time of Sir Walter Raleigh’s execution. 
Unfortunately, though her descriptions are doubtless accu- 
rate and her characters historical, they lack both vivacity 
as well as vitality, and the reading of this book is decidedly 
hard work. 

Under the Linden, by Gillan Vase, is not a translation, 
though a certain “stickiness” of style gives colour to such an 
assumption, especially as the scene is laid in Germany, and 
the story deals exclusively with Germans. The book is a fair 
specimen of meritorious mediocrity. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——@—— 


THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER. 

The Making of a Frontier. By Colonel Algernon Durand, C.B., 
C.LE. (J. Murray. 16s.)—We find it impossible to express in 
short compass our enjoyment of Colonel Durand s hook. He was 
the fir-t Warden of the Marches of North Kashmir, he assisted in 
the establishment of a British residency at Gilgit, he commanded 
in the Hunza-Nagar Expedition, and, in general, he was the 
ruling spirit for many years in the controlling of the Hindu 
Kush. The book isa record of wild and difficult expeditions, of 
constant danger, of hours of sport snatched from a busy lite, and, 
above all, a gallery of wonderful pictures of the men and places 
he came to know. For this man, who by profession is a soldier 
and administrator, has learned the trick of style better than most 
people whose trade it is to write. Many of the landscapes are 
cunning pieces of art, full of light and colour, and a feeling for 
the subtleties of place and weather. There is a wonderful little 
account of a deserted altar among the hills, which is pure 
poetry; and again and again we are delighted by a keenness 
of observation and perennial high spirits. Colonel Durand 
is, in the first instance, a soldier, and he tells very modes'ly 
and simply of his work. The Mehtar of Chitral and his 
relatives are admirable pieces of portraiture; and the whole 
diplomatic game which was played among those pathless hills has 
the excitement of a romance. The work which the author did 
was done by himself, for he was constantly left alone for months 
on end, the outer world shut off from him, and with uo ally but 
his own wits. Such a narrative must delight the most sluggish 
mind, so admirable an instance is it of the splendid competence 
which has built up our Indian frontier. The book should bea 
warning to the critics who chatter daily about matters without 
their province, for Colonel Durand will offer no criticism on the 
work of others, and contents himself with his own proper sphere. 
But he is more than soldier, for inall his wanderings, besides the 
artist’s eye for scenery, there is the scholar’s interest in folk-lore 
and forgotten customs. And, finally, the book is an admirable 
record of sport, and if the reader who sees the photograph of a 
day’s bag on p. 222 does not grow discontented and restless, 
then let him be thankful for an indecently quiet mind. The book 
is filled with admirable illustratiors, and is altogether the most 
delightful specimen of its class we have met with for years. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY FROM HOBBES TO 
MAINE. 

English Political Philosophy from Hobbes to Maine. By William 
Graham. (Edward Arnold. 10s. 6d.)—We welcome this book asan 
honest attempt to revive interest in a much-neglected subject. 
The difficulty in political philosophy is the extraordinary uncer- 
tainty of its limits and the numberless other sciences on whose 
domain it impinges. The lawyer, the constitutionalist, the 
sociologist, the economist, the antiquary, and the political 
idealist all fall under its net, and there is an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of any systematisation. Perhaps Mr. 
Graham’s plan is as good as any. He takes six theorists in 
historical sequence—Hobbes, Locke, Burke, Bentham, Mill, and 
Maine—and expounds their doctrines. A iarge part of the work 
is necessarily paraphrase with expository comments, but there is a 
little criticism, and now and then a diffident statement of an inde- 
pendent view. He is hopeful about hissubject. “That there is being 





evolved a political science,” he writes, “ containing fixed eons” 
cannot be doubted”; and he looks forward to the day ‘a 
parties in a State will go by the practical maxims which follow “a 
such conclusions. We confess we are not so sanguine, and ah - 
prefer to call it political wisdom rather than political om 
Here under these six names we have the most diverse mat a 
treated. Hobbes gave us a theory of law and a pseudochistorig 
account of the origin of government. Locke added a eli 
ideal. Burke went back to the psychological basis of society, a; 
also provided a comparative study of constitutional the 
Bentham was a pure lawyer, even in his ethics, Milly, 
primarily a logician and an economist, with a taste for a kind « 
sentimental political idealism. Maine was frankly the historia 
and the antiquary, for he was at his worst in his politi 
eschatology. Clearly it would be hard to embrace all such “ee 
different interests within the limits of one science, Mr, Graben 
has given us an appreciative exposition, and some very just criti. 
cism. He is at once a lawyer and a logician, interested both : 
types of reasoning and types of constitution. It must be admit; 
however, that he has the defects of his qualities. In his expositi . 
he is often tempted to enlarge upon the obvious. He seems, tp 
to have a morbid love for little classifications; for exam 
every man’s method must be labelled “deductive,” “induct,” 
or “historical.” The complexity of his subject is apt to mls 
him confuse for a moment two different points of view, On 
p. 349 he seems to regard Austin’s and Maine’s methods y 
mutually exclusive, when the one sought a theory of lawin ij 
developed form, and the other an historical account of its origin, 
Nor can we altogether see the relevance of his criticisw 
Maine’s attack on natural rights. Maine never denied that the 
natural instinct of justice was one of the strongest sanctions for 
law. He merely objected to what was primarily the creation of g 
moral instinet being classed along with an artificial product of 
law and civilisation. Mr. Graham is at his best on Mill, a study 
at once acute and sympathetic, and we should be disposed to con: 
sider his analysis of Mill’s limitations the best thing in the book, 
He is a little unfortunate in being compelled to select Maine, 
whose work had a very narrow historical basis, as @ type of the 
historical method ; some foreign scholar, like Fustel de Coulanges, 
would have been more suitable. On Burke he writes well, but, it 
seems to us, without a perfect understanding. The best studies 
are those on Mill and Bentham, but the whole book is a seriou 
and scholarly contribution to an important subject. 





MR. RAGG’S NEW POEMS. 

King Alfred’s Dream, and other Poems. By Frederic W Ragg, 
M.A. (Rivingtons, 3s. 6d.)—The poem which Mr. Ragg puts ia 
the front of his collection iy certainly the finest. His imagine 
tion take$ a wider sweep than it reaches elsewhere, and seems to 
bring with it a larger pcwer of expression. The King, attacked 
by a sudden access of the life-long malady which troubled hia, 
fuls asleep as the pain abates, and has a vision of the struggle 
with the Danish heathenism in which he had himself bores 
part, and of the older conflict between the gods of Olympia and 
the dwellers in Walhalla. These images of terror yield in the 
end to another vista :— 

“In the dawn a Form appeared 

Whose robe was steadfast light. Closer He drew: 

His brow was calm unutterable, His eye 

Power, and as One who on tempestuous waves 

Trod, easily master, came He on.” 
The whole, we think, wants definiteness and coherence. The 
same way be said of the piece which, perhaps, ranks second it 
merit,—“ All Things Pass Away.” This story of the extinction 
of an old family, symbolised by the fall of an aged oak and a ip 
ling that had grown out of it, suggests a comparison wit 
“ Aylmer’s Field,” where the motive is not dissimilar. That “ 
Ragg does not equal Lord Tennyson is not surprising, bat is 
pictures are so blurred and indistinct, and his figures s0 din, 
that we feel it would have been better to leave the theme 
unattempted. Then there is “What Doest Thou Here? 
obviously a transcript of the story of Elijah at Horeb. Mr. Bags 
dévotes between three and four hundred lines to what t 
Hebrew writer tells in about twenty. Here is a specimen of bor 
the difference comes about :-— 


“Down below, afar 
In calm emotion of farewell the plain 
Was blush-suffused unto its distant verge; 
Above him, like a leap of mighty thrill, 
A mountain summit rose to flash heaven high 
Unto the parting sun its great adieus. 


“calm emotion of farewell,” and 
Mr. Ragg # 
0 

in hi 


Surely all this ornamentation, 
“‘ blush-suffused,” and so on, is much ovt of place. 
so much in earnest, and now and then comes so near t 
work, that we are sorry not to be able to say more 





praise. 
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INDIA AND BRITISH AFRICA. 

British Empire Series: India. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
62.) Under India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, British North 
Borneo, and Hong-kong also find a place. These chapters are 
the collected lectures delivered at the South Place Institute, 
Finsbury, by men whose names are household words in the Fast. 
We mention half-a-dozen of perhaps the best known,—Lord 
Harris, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, Sir Hugh Low, Sir James Lyall, 
sir Charles Grant, and Lord Wenlock, Mrs. Ernest Hart, we are 
Jad to see, discusses Burmah—our readers will remember 
‘octuresque Burmah—and Mr. Romesh Dutt has two strong 
on “ Bengal” and the “ Administration of Justice.” We 
larly recommend these chapters, for they discuss a side of 
the question we do not hear enough of, the weak poincs im andian 
qdinistration. The idea of the series is admirable, we get a 
frank, straightforward opinion from an independent source, and 
thongh such a volume lacks unity, the gain is greater than the 
loss. We said an independent opinion, because many of the 
lecturers have retired and are no longer tongue-tied. With 
this volume must be mentioned the second of the series, 
British Africa, the articles in which are of somewhat unequal 
merit. The South African chapters are excellent, however, and 
of these—if it be not invidious to do so—we select Sir Sidney 
Shippard’s “ Bechuanaland,” though Mr. C. W.  Boyd’s 
“Rhodesia” is searcely less excellent, and of a more chatty 
nature. Mr. Hole’s paper on “ Rhodesia” also gives us a capital 
idea of everyday life in the settlements. Sir Sidney’s dealings 
with the Boers in Bechuanaland are of unusual interest, because 
they prove that the average Boer, sensibly handled, need by no 
means be the Anglophobe heis supposed. Indeed, the idea that 
he specially dislikes the British is scouted; there are, however, 
Boers and Boers. Nevertheless, this paper is very hopeful read- 
ing, The other African Colonies are not all in such good 
hands; Major-General Colville’s “‘ Uganda,” for instance, really 
tells us nothing. We cannot possibly mention all the list of the 
papers, but would recommend our readers not to forget Mr. 
Statham’s “ Natal,” Mr. Campbell’s “The Transvaal, Old and 
New,” Miss Kingsley’s “Life in West Africa,” and Mr. 
Mackenzie’s study of the native races and their polity. We 
note in the tabular statement at the end that the Transvaal is 
said to have 26,299 men liable for service. 30th volumes have 
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Life and Letters of Edward Thring. By George R. Parkin. 
(Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This is a second edition, abridged, 
and cheaper. The omissions have been of matter chiefly interest- 
ing to Uppingham men; what is left is of general, educational, 
and, indeed, human interest. Mr. Parkin has been careful to 
leave out nothing that served to illustrate Thring’s principles, 
and there never was a man in whom principles were more strongly 
marked and more dominant. We reviewed the first edition some 
eighteen months ago, and heartily welcome this book in its 
present form. Thring was a noble figure. If he had not been a 
great schoolmaster, he might well have been a great general. 
The migration to Borth when Uppingham, by the laches of those 
who were charged with the care of its sanitation, became unin- 
habitable, was a marvellously managed exodus. What courage, 
exactly in the direction where courage most often fails, did not 
Thring show! And how inspiring was his influence on his col- 
leagues! He was a hero, and his heroism was contagious. Of 
latter-day biographies few are more admirable than this. 


The Transvaal in War and Peace. By Neville Edwards. (H, 
Virtue and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This volume ought to be a 
success, It does not pretend to give an account of the Transvaal 
troubles, their causes and their remedies, from the point of view 
of the philosopher or the statesman, but it is full of facts, facts. 
about persons and places, of the past and the present. And there 
isan abundance of illustration which bring these facts as far as 
the conditions of space permit under our eyes. The text is some- 
what of ajumble. On p. 27, for instance, Mr. Edwards passes, 
by one bound, from a Boer ox-waggon (where there is one un- 
lucky beast: nicknamed ‘Engelschman’ that gets the worst of 
the blows) to the provisioning of the ‘ Braemar Castle ;’ but this 
_— little. Wherever we are, we find something interesting 
© read, and more that is interesting to look at. There are more 
— two hundred portraits of individuals, and nearer two 
undred than one hundred groups, with landscapes, views of 
towns, &e, 





We hope that the idea of regimental histories will be exten- 
sively carried out. Here we have three out of five volumes which 
are to be devoted to the narrative of the achievements of the 
Derbyshire Regiment under the general title of the ‘‘ Derbyshire 
Campaign Series” (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1s, 6d. net per 
vol.) These are The 95th (Derbyshire) Regiment in Central India, 
by General Sir Julius Raines (this is a narrative of the Mutiny) ; 
The 2nd Battalion Derbyshire Regiment in the Sikkim Expedition of 
1888, by Captain H. A. Iggulden; and The 2nd Battalion Derby 
shire Regiment in Tirah (1897-8), by Captain A. K. Slessor. Here, 
by the way, we see the advantage of the territorial system. — It 
links on a newly raised battalion to an inheritance of fame 


Justice to the Jew. By Madison C. Peters. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 7s, 6d.)—Many of our readers will remember the interesting 
passage in “Coningsby” in which Sidonia expounds the glories 
of the Hebrew race as it has shared in the life of the modern 
world, its great contributions to the best action and thought of 
the human race. Mr. Peters enlarges on this text. The pro- 
fessional Anti-Semites are not likely to be touched by any argu- 
ment, but there is a great multitude of people who take up, ia 
part at least, their fanatic or interested cry from sheer ignorance. 
Let such read this volume. 


The Stock Fachange Official Intelligencer, 1900. Edited by the 
Secretary of the Share and Loan Department. (Spottiswoode 
and Co. 50s.)—This volume, the eighteenth annual issue, gives 
two articles specially suited to the time. In one the finances of 
Crown Colonies are discussed. The other discusses Company 
Law,—as it is, we may say, and not as it should be. These are 
specialities. A table of the “ National Debts of the World” is a 
regular item, and is now peculiarly interesting. Great Britain 
shows a decrease in the decade 1888-1898 of £62,000,000, the 
United States of £20,000,000; France an increase of £36,000,000, 
and Russia of £246,000,000. These two allies will hesitate, we 
imagine, before they run up another war-bill. The volume is 
increased in bulk by more than a hundred pages.——The Annual 
Charities Register and Digest, with an Introduction by U. S. Loch 
(Longmans and Co., 4s.), is the official publication of the Charity 
Organisation Society. We have no doubt but that any one who 
intends to bestow his alms through the medium of a society 
cannot do better than consult this hook, That such gifts, how- 
ever large and well bestowed, do not exhaust the obligations of 
charity, can hardly be doubted. But here, also, he will find the 
principles laid down in these pages of much use, 


THEoLoay.—Confirmation. By the Right Rev. A.C. A. Hall, 
D.D., Bishop of Vermont. (Longmans and Co. 53.)—This is 
volume in the “ Oxford Library of Practical Theology ”; we may 
express our pleasure in seeing the co-operation of an American 
Bishop in the scheme. We must own that the argument for 
identifying the Confirmation of the present day, according to 
Anglican use, with Apostolic custom, does not seem con- 
clusive. We hope, however, that this use will be sub- 
stantially retained. The Anglican Church has asserted its 
liberty in the matter with great advantage, delaying the 
administration longer than has been done in any other com- 
munion. But there are powerful considerations on the other 
side. Fourteen, for instance, may be theoretically a better age 
than twelve, but what if the child passes out of reach? The end 
of the school course might very well be the limit, at least with the 
children of the labouring class. Some would be glad to make eight, 
or even earlier, a possible age. This should be steadfastly opposed, 
It goes with the hard ex opere operato theory.——The Blessed 
God: Impassibility. By the Rev. Marshall Randles, D.D. 
(Charles H. Kelly. 2s. 6d.)—Professor Randles thinks that 
language of an erroneous kind is used by preachers and others 
concerning the relation of God to man, and that there is need 
to reassert the truth which is contained in the first of the 
Thirty-nine Articles that God is “without body, parts, or 
passions.” Of course there is much anthropomorphic language 
in the Old Testament, and in the New there is a difficulty arising 
out of the orthodox view of the Incarnation. If the Virgin was 
@cordkos, and the réxvoy suffered, the apparent conclusion is that 
the @eés suffered. This was, in fact, held by the Patripassians, 
ot, we may say, the Sabellians generally. Professor Randles has 
ecllected a number of questionable utterances by leading divines 
which seem to show that his protest was not unnecessary.—— 
Present Endurance, by Eleanor Tee (Rivingtons, 6s.), is a volume 
of a devotional kind, the object of which is explained by its 
sub-title, “ Encouraging Words for Life’s Journey.”——Voices 
from the Cross, by Mrs, Charles Streatfield (Skeffington and Son, 
1s. 6d.), is a series of “ Meditations on the Seven Last Words from 
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the Cross,” each with an appropriate hymn from the same author- 
ship.—God’s Pleasure (J. M. Dent and Co.) is a statement, 
made with a simplicity which is very forcible, of the goodness of 
God. “B” does not dogmatiss after the fashion of the Uni- 
vergalist, but he practically holds the same creed,—“ At last, far 
off, at last to all.”’——---Lessans and Catechisings on the Catechism. 
ty Florence Longbridge. Edited by the Rev. G. Longbridge. 
(A. R. Mowbray and Co. Part III, 1s. Gd. net; and Part ITT., 
Junior Grade, 64, net.) 

ScHoot-Booxs.—Demosthenes: The Philippic Orations, IT. With 
Introduction, &c., by John Edwin Sandys, Litt.D. (Macmillan 
and Co. 5s.)—Many teachers and learners will be glad to have 
this second and concluding portion of Dr. Sandys’s edition of the 
Philippic Orations of Demosthenes. The speeches included in 
this volume are “On the Peace,” “The Second Philippic,” “ On 
the Chersonesus,” and “ The Third Philippic.” Demosthenes, as 
Dr. Sandys remarks, has much “ modern interest.” Of Cicero we 
may say that, highly interesting as he is—and, perhaps, it is 
easier for us to appreciate the rhythm of Latin than of Greek 
eloquence—he never brings us into contact with foreign politics. 
Rome, covering practically the known world, had uno foreign 
relations, just the things which are often of absorbing interest to 
us. Athens, on the other hand, had these questions under con- 
stant discussion. Philip was to her what Napoleon was in the 
first fifteen years of this century to us. Dr. Sandys explains the 
political situation and analyses tho spseches, while his com- 
mentary, compressed as it is into a very reasonable compass— 
one hundred and sixty pages to eighty of text, in round numbers 
—is the work of a man accustomed to teach.——The Odyssey of 
Homer, XI. Edited by J. A. Nairn, M.A—Mr. Nairn prefixes 
two introductory essays, each of the highest utility, one on the 
“Homeric Underworld,” the other on Homeric “ Grammar.” One 
might say that the epic grammar differs as much from the Attic, 
as the ideas of the Homeric véxvia do from the more philosophical 
conceptions of Virgil (though, indeed, there are primitive 
survivals in the Alneid). The ethical distinction is curiously 
wanting in the underworld which Ulysses visits. Mr. Nairn, 
here as elsewhere, has kept himself up to the latest authorities 
on the subject. Tbe exposition of the grammar with its 
paradigms, c., is very clear, and there is an appendix on the 
Digamma, which, for its brevity—it is but of two pages—is as 
informing as anything that. we have seen on the subject. 
Livy, Book V. With Introduction, &., by W. Cecil Laming, 
M.A. (Blackie and Son.)—This edition professes to con- 
tain a vocabulary, which we have not been able to find. In our 
judgment it is better away, If a learner is capable of ap- 
preciating the excellent matter which Mr. Laming has in- 
corporated in his book he ought to be beyond a vocabulary. 
Philosophical grammars, Lanciani’s notes on ancient Rome, 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis and Sir J. R. Seeley on the credibility 
of Roman history, do not accord with the elementary 
appliance of a vocabulary. ‘There are some valuable “Hints on 
franslation.” The lamentably bald stuff into which the 
average boy renders, and is permitted by the average master to 
render, Latin, tends to make a classical education ridiculous. 
We could dispense with the “Exercises for Retranslation.” 
About eight pages are given to them, not enough to be of real 
use. There are some excellent illustrations which add much to 
the value of the book.—— Specimens of Modern French Prose. 
Edited, with Biographical and Critical Notes, by H. E. Berthon. 
(Macmillan and Co. 23s. 6d.) 





Miscetuangous.—The Fight for the Flag in South Africa, by 
Edgar Sanderson, M.A. (Hutchinson and Co., 1s.), gives us an 
account of the war up to date, and a number of drawings which, 
whether they represent realities or no, are exceedingly spirited. | 
——The Public Schools Year Book, 1900. Edited by Three Public- 
School Men. (Swan Sonnenscheinand Co, 2s. 6d.)—The editors 
have arrived, it is satisfactory to see, at a working definition of 
the doubtful term “public school.” ‘Schools admitted to the 
Head-Masters’ Conference” will serve the purpose very well. It 
is sufficiently elastic, and is a guarantee for a certain amount of | 
activity, prosperity, and, presumably, efficiency. There are | 
appendices containing lists of competitive examinations, pre- | 
paratory schools, &¢. Everybody's Gazetieer and Atlas of the | 
World, by J. F. Williams (W. K. Russell and Co., 6d.), will be | 
found a very useful little book. The Newspaper Press Directory 
(C. Mitchell and Co., 2s.) contains the usual information about 
newspapers and periodicals of every kind inthe United Kingdom 
(with supplementary accounts of the Empire generally), and two 
special articles, one by Mr. Ernest E. Williams dealing with 
© South African Settlement and Imperial Trade,” and the other 
by Sir John A. Cockburn on “Australian Federation.” The 














Literary Year Book (George Allen, 8s. 6d.) consists of Part 1. 


containing criticisms of some of the chief books of the past year 
with obituary, and Part IT., which gives lists of artists, authors, 
&c,—-We have received Part X. of A Picturesque History of 
Yorkshire, by J. S. Fletcher (J. M. Dent and Co., ls. net) 
The principal contents of the volume are Knaresborough, 
Harrogate, the Nidd Valley, Pately Bridge, and Nidderdal., 
~—-To Modder Riwer with Methuen. By Alfred Kinnear, 
(J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 1s.)—This is one of the many 
mémoires pour servir that are appearing day by day. Tha 
telegram discounts the interest of what is more than two days 
old, and the real history of the war is not to be written yet; sti]! 
these volumes serve their purpose, and Mr. Kinnear’s book hee 
right to claim a good place among them.—We harg 
received an edition of “The Novels of Victor Hugo” (J, 
Dant and Co,, 2s. 6d. net. per vol.), translated into English, 
These are Les Misérables, translated by William Walton, 2 vols,; 
The Toilers of the Sea, translated by Mary W. Artois, 4 Vols, ; 
Notre Dame de Paris, translated by J. Carroll Beckwith, 4 vols, 
David Wilk. By Edward Pinnington. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier. 1s. 6d.)- This is a volume of the “ Famous Scots 
Series.” Mr. Pinnington tells his story well, and brings out the 
high qualities of Wilkie, his modesty, his unselfishness, and 
other sterling virtues, to good purpose. Not the least interesting 
thing in the volume is the priced catalogue of the painter's 
work. From first to last—and Wilkie worked for nearly forty 
years —the painter did not earn £40,000. His best year seems to 
have been 1838, when he received £3,987 for nine pictures, fiya 
of them being portraits, and another Queen Victoria at her first 
Council.——Ramayana. Condensed into English Verse by Romesh 
Dutt,C.1E. (J. M. Dent and Co.)—Many of our readers will know 
the excellent work which Mr. Romesh Dutt has done in making 
the “‘Maha-bharata” accessible to English readers, Brought 
within a moderate compass and rendered into fluent and often 
sonorous verse, it has an attraction which in its original form it 
could hardly possess. The same has now been done for the 
Ramayana, the Odyssey of Indian literature, as its fellow epic is 
the Iliad. The translation will be found eminently readable, 
though one cannot but miss the endless variety of the Greek 
hexameter. But a translator can but use the best available 
metre, and this he has done in this case. The Games of Greco. 
Translated and Edited by Professor Hoffmann. (Routledge 
and Sons. ls. 6d. and 2Ys.)—Greco was a native of Calabria, 
born in 1600, who attained a great reputation as a chess- 
player. He is said to have made five thousand crowns 
in France by his playing, and to have been robbed of it 
in England. Here are some ninety games or parts of games, 
which may be commended to the notice of chess-players— 
My Father and I, By the Countess Puliga. (W. Heinemann, 
63.) —This is a very pleasing description of an affection such as 
can but seldom have existed. The author calls it “a book for 
daughters,” and daughters may, indeed, read it with much ad- 
vantage. But the affection between Charles Sansom and his 
daughter required many things for its realisation. The two had 
very affectionate and loyal natures, brought close together by a 
combination of circumstances, for the mother had died in the 
daughter’s early childhood, and the daughter was an only child. 
Of the book itself we will only say that we are glad to have 
read it.——King Arthur in Cornwall. By W. Howship 
Dickinson, M.D. (Longmans and Co. 4s. 6d.)—Dr. Dickinson 
attempts to disentangle the true from the fictitious in the 
legends of Arthur. He is evidently disposed to put the Glaston- 
bury story of the discovery of the bones of Arthur and Guinevere 
with fiction. Indeed, a skull with a palm’s breadth between the 














eyes is a very marvellous thing indeed, while the yellow hair 
which crumbled into dust when a monk touched it is only too 
real. Arthur has been located in the Northumbrian legend, in 
Wales and in other places. Perhaps the best attested legend 
puts him at Bath, near which place he won a great victory over 
the Saxons (Badon Hill). But Dr. Dickinson’s speculations must 
not be hastily dismissed.——A Concordance to FitzGerald’s Trans- 
lation of the Rubayét of Omar Khayém. By J. R, Tutin. 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—This is a welcome sign that 
FitzGerald’s great version is becoming a classic. And, indeed, 
it well deserves to be, not the less, perhaps, because 
there is really as much of FitzGerald as of Omar ia 
it. It will be remembered that the editions differ very 


| considerably the one from the other.——Of a series which pro- 


mises to be very useful, “The Temple Primers” (J. M. Dent 
and Co.), we have four volumes, An Introduction to Science, by 


| Alexander Hill, M.D. (Dr. Hill almost disclaims the very com- 


prehensive title given to his volume; it is meant to be & 
hors @euvre, a preliminary taste of the feast, one or two samples 


‘of which, as “The Age of the Earth,” and “The Origin of 
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A 1 . 
species,” are given) s Ethnology, by Dr. Richard Haberlandt ; 
ag Edmond Gardner, M.A.; and’ Boman History, by Dr, 
Dante, ¥! ach (the period covered by the surviving boaks 
rer bius extends further than from 264-221 BC, as 
pe nts touch many important events).———-The Stary 
re de Boat-Race, By Wadham Peacock, (Grant 
hei 23,)—There are already two books, if not more, on 
co “a in existence. One of these appeared after the great 
woes festival of 1865; the other, which was indeed a revised 
prt the first, carried on the history for some years further. 
ag ock brings it down to the present, and adds some 
eat details——Field Testing for Gold and Silver, by 
. Hamilton Merritt (Crosby Lockwood and Son, 5s. net), is “a 
Practical Manual for Prospectors ard Miners.” ——Nordrach at 
How, by Jos. J. S. Lucas ( Arrowsmith, Bristol, is.), is an account 
of what is commonly called the ‘‘open air” treatment of con- 
sumption as adapted to the ordinary conditions of English life. 





New Enitions—In “ The Works of William Shakespeare mG; 
Newnes), we have Vols. XI., XII., which bring the edition to 
completeness. They contain respectively Othello, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Cymbeline, aud Pericles, with the Poems. A chrono- 
logical table at the end gives the dates of the plays, &c., marking 
the different conjectures of various Shakespearian students. 
There are ouly five plays about which there is an absolute agree- 
ment, In The Winter’s Tale the conjectures vary by as much as 
seventeen years,—i.e., between 1594 and 1611.——In Messrs, 
Macmillan’s admirable “ Library of English Classics” we have 
The Works of Sterne (2 vols., 7s. net).——-Lavengro. By George 
Borrow. (John Murray. 6s.)—Containing the prefaces of 1851 
and 1872, with some suppressed episodes now printed for the first 
time, edited by the author of the ‘‘ Life of George Borrow.” —— 
The Transvaal Boers. By Africanus, (H, Marshall and Son. 23.) 
—The Case against Picketing. By W. J. Shaxby. (Liberty Review 
Publishing Company. 1s. 6d.) 








(For Publications of the Week see page 392.) 
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Partenns Post-rRRE. | Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 





CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


W om. 


& Geo. LAW. 
COFFRE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair, Prevents Baldness and 
scurt; also In a Golden Colour for Fair or Grey Hair ; bottles 3/6, 7,-, 106, 


ROWLAN D’S ODONTO aoe Dentifrice. 


Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, Sweetens the Breath: 2/9. 





Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London, 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1824 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portinan. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Eis, K.C.V.0, | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Pletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C,M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. | 








: AUDITORS. 
Jobn Cator, Esq. | Jan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq, 
Victar C. W. Cavendish, Esq., MP. | ©. L. Nichols, Esq, F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitars, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 
cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





{CLAIMS PAID.. .. .. .. Nearly £11,000,000 
| ACCUMULATEDYFUND .. .. .. ..£5,400,000 
The Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 


| _Endowmer » Policies are issued, combining 

Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 

| | old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 
p 


; National Provident Institution is that the Member's 
T 0 | life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
} and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
| miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
FOR MUTUAL | sum in addition, representing a by no means insignitt- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | cant rate of interest on his payments. 
No. 43 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


| Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 
“THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
ROYAL | to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
| at the breakfast table.”—Socicty. 
BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
| office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit: 
' schkoffi”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 
| Sm ANDREW CLARKHD’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 








THE 


COCOA. 








} patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 
9 = 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
DENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica 
tian to 
raapewarr; E, DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, Londou. 





JUsT PUBLISHED, Eighteenth Edition, with Chapters 
on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight and 
the Improvement in Old Sight. 

OUR EYES, 
and How to Preserve Them from Infancy 
to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., FRM. 
Qo Y E Ss « | With 70 llustrations, Twenty-elghth Thousand, price !;., 


cloth. Of all Booksellers; or sent free for 1s, by 
the Author, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 68 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


OUR 





HAMPTON AND SONS’ 


, New Illustrated Catalogues 
Important ; 
y 
f . vv . . 
’ Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, &c., 
} Marked in Plain Figures, ata 
) i f h. 
about to { Minimum Profit for Cas 
+ The record of steady and substantial progress that has 
« never ceased to distingnish HAMPTON and SONS’ bu:i- 
¥ ness has been the resuit of their rigid adherence to these 
principles, and they have pleasure in inviting those Who 
, are about to Furnish to compare the values they offe 
with the best obtainable elsewhere. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


Contain Hundreds of Photographie Illustrations, of 
the Latest Productions in 





to those 


















Furnish. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK, 






—_——~——— 
Alderson (EB. A. H.), Pink and Scarlet ; or, Hunting as a School for Soldier- 

EEE BUO ce sengnes0indsenicsiceasessnsncesesss ese eras (Heinemann) 7/6 
Bayly (A. Eric), The Secret of Scotland Yard, Cv 8VO seceseeeeeeeeese Sands) 86 
Bramah (E.), The Wallet of Kai. Lung, Cr 8V0 ...-seseeeeeeeeeeees (Richards) 60 
Broderick (Hon. G. C.), Memories and Impressions, 1831-1900, 8vo....(Nisbet) 16 0 
Burleigh (B.), The Natal Campaign, 8V0 ..,...-eseeeeeeees (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Burton (Lady Isabel), The Passion Play at Ober Ammergau .-(Hutehinson) 3/6 
Cameron (Mrs. L.), A Loyal Lover, Cr 8VO .....e+eeeeeeee dasa ehion (Pearson) 60 
Campbell (F.), For Three Moons, Cr 8¥0 .....+seeeeececeeees (Digby & Long) 6/0 
D'Artagnan (Memoirs), translated by R. Nevill, Part IIL. 8vo..... -(Nichols) 15/0 
Dickinson (B.), Hearts Importunate. or 8VO ..........+++ee+e++-(Heinemann) 6/0 
Ely (R. T.), Monopolies and Trusts cr 8vo .....+... ciaeeane +++-(Macmillan) 5/0 
Foskett (E.), Hugh Trebarwith : a vornish Romance, er 8vo........(Unwin) 2/6 
Giddings (F. H.), Democracy and Empire, cr 8V0........-++ee00 (Macmillan) 8/6 
Gluckstein (S. M.), The Queen or President? an Indictment of Paul, 

CP BVO nccccccccccce Mapa stsbesetsnssdadesehavese eens eeeecen -»(Richards) 2/6 
Glyde (John), The Life of Edward Fitzgerald, cr 8vo..... meaeerate (Pearson) 7/6 
Hannah (I. E.), A Brief History of Eastern Asia, cr 8vo .....-..-...€Unwin) 7/6 
Highton : P.), An Introduction to Qualitative Analysis, er 8vo (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Hills (O. C.), Saint Mary Stratford, Bow, 4to ....... cai iemtamiaee cee (E. Arnold) 12/6 
Horton (2), A Fair Brigand, cr 8VO ........-ccccccccccces (Ward and Lock) 3/6 
Iverach (James), Theism in the Light of Present Time Science and ; 

Philosophy, Cr 8VO ....seseeeeee Speateeeesetetensee (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Jones (H. C.), The Theory of Electrotytic Dissociation, cv 8vo ..(Macmillan) 7/0 
Jones (W. B.), Some Ordination Addresses, Cr 8VO.....+-+seeeeeee (Mowbray) 2/0 


Lilienthal (H.), Imperative Surgery for the General Practitioner (Macmillan) 17/0 
Lintern (W.), Traverse Tables for use in Mine Surveying, 12mo..(Lockwood) 3/0 









Major (Thomas), Leaves from a Squatter’s Notebook, cr 8vO .......- (Sands) 3/6 
M’Aulay (Allan), The Rhymer, Cr 8V0......-cccceccccsecccsccccceee (Uuwin) 6/0 
Mivart (St. George), Castle and Manor: a True Tale of Our Time....(Sands) 6/0 
Munro (H. H.), The Rise of the Russian Empire, 8V0....+++++s++++ (Richards) 10/6 
Norway (G.), Falsely Accused, Cr 8VO .....sseceee¢ sooeeceee(Dighy & Long) 6/0 
Punters (The) : a Racing Romance, by G. G., Cf 8VO..-.ceceeecseecees (Sands) 6/0 
Roberts (Morley), The Plunderers : a Romance, cr 8vo.. (Methuen) 6/0 
Rhymes Old and New, collected by M. E. 8. Wright, er 8vo ........(Unwin) 3/6 
Shaw (W. A.), A History of the English Church during the Civil Wars and 
under the Commonwealth, 1640-1660, 2 VOIS. 8VO .....eeeeeenes (Longmans) 36/0 
Stuart (Esme), Christalla, an Unknown Quantity, cr 8vo..........(Methuen) 6/0 
Tarkington (B.), The Gentleman from Indiana, cr 8vo .... (Richards) 6,0 
Tee (Eleanor), Present Hndurance, cr 8vo..... pi cause sia baronies (Rivingtons) 6/0 
Three Clanranalds : Highland Tales of the 16th and 17th Centuries..(Unwin) 5/0 
Upward (Allen), The Accused Princess, CP 8VO .......ceereceeeeees (Pearson) 6/0 
Warner (F.), The Nervous System of the Child, cr 8vo .......+4 (Macmillan) 4/6 
Watson (H. B. W.), The Rebel: being a Memoir of Anthony, 4th Earl of 
Cherwell, cr 8VO..... geeendeesneneewens PITTTTTTT TTT Te .-.-.(Heinemann) 6/0 





HR Ler > 
T calomel: CHO, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END op 
EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD.MAstES 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LOoNpox 
(FOR WOMEN). : NDOY 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET WV. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Reid Scholarship in Arts, annual value £31 10s,, tenable for 
One Tate Scholarship in Science, annual value £50, ‘tenable tor8 years; 
One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48 lenable fi Years 5 
These Scholarships will be awarded on the Results of an ret 
HELD in the COL = on —. _s" and 27th. ATION toby 
Students are prepared for all the University of London Exa 
and Science. Lectures are given in all bran tmlnations in Any 
Education. e ches of General ang Higher 
Six Laboratories are open for Practical Work. 
STUDENTS CAN. RESIDB IN THE COLLEGE. 
Prospectus and all particulars on application to THE PRINCIPAL, 


[J Riv eserrs COLLEGE SCHO 
Yead-Master—J, LEWIS PATON, Mae vnte ei vl 
ead-Master—J. N. A, (lat rare 
Cambridge). : er ee ae John's Calle, 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, April 30th 
oe in 2 —, va be — nee With the principles laid dew 
the Founders o ive ‘ollege, and is anised g OW by 
— school. “ , ee ee modernan 
EXAMINATIONS for FOUR ENTRANCE SCI , i 
on JUNE 19th. CHOLARSINPS wit be HELD 
For Prospectus, apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, Ma, 
Secretary, 


— 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS 
j — ————— nal? gs., ONE EXHIBITION of $9 ge. Ita 
0 gs. (including Four for Army and Navy Classes) wi hyn 
AUGUST Ist, 2nd, and 3rd ante ‘ =) will be COMPETED Ton "a 
Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August 1st, 1900, 
Also Two Exhibitions of 20 gs. (Navy Class only) for Boys between Mandy 


Apply to the SECRETARY, 
RADFIELD : 
B QOULEGE, BERKS 


BOYS have TAKEN the Following PLACES in the or ¥. 
Cadetships :—8th, 26th, 38th, 42nd, 50th, 58rd, 62nd, 63rd. Ruaietin tt 

















: ice HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD 
LONDON, N.W. 


Built for a School. e 


Princtpals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 
Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care, Marked success in 


languages, music, painting, and University examinations, Reductions made fur 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 












References—-Sir Richard Temple, Bart. G.C.S.I, and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus o lication 
OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—First-Grade 





Public School with moderate fees. An Open Scholarship and Exhibition 

gained jast year at the Universities. Three Boarding Youses; excellent grounds 
34 acres) und Bulldings. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MAY.—For 
lustrated Prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER. 








7ALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE | 


a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures; Physical Trainiug; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 

EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL,* HAMPSTEAD, 


N,W.—-PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to heaith 





nd work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools | 
and of boy SISTENCES U0 SALOU (OL U0YS Paeees e ALLARD, | Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre 


leading !.ondon Physicians, &c,—Head-Master, li. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


aur r r ale 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
) KXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 

) for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 
Son naaaa Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for the 
Navy. 








EAMINGTON HIGH SC " 
L ‘ , Feseae HOOL, ms GIRLS 


_.. ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1900, 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the Leamington High School and j 
London on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and ‘THURSDAY, June 23th grt, a 
28th, when Three Scho ps, £80, £20, and £20, tenable by phe 
be offered for competition. abe by Boarders only, wi 

For further information, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. - 


further information, app A ee 
mn ONBRIDG@E SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 19th and 13th. 19, 








Apply to the Rev. C. C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head-Master, 


MAS CHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS—Ts 
AY. POST of MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS is VACANT. Duties to ay 
mence ln September. Candidates must be able to prepare for College Scholyp. 
slifps. Some knowledge of Physics is desirable.—Apply to the HEAD.MisTiabe 
before April 24th, ea 

nr », «| al wae en 
S .. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH ¢ 
bt) ENGLAND BOARDING SOHOOL for the DAUGHTERSof GENTLEMEN 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Bees from £60 per annum. SUMMER 
TERM BEGINS MAY 8th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, 


‘DOURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETO\ 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A, E.G. (Mathematica) 











paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Co. 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


AR: We ot Oo ak S C H 00] 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWIC, 
First-grade Public School. Mees, £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 
Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL $rd and 4th 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
















Wi HERBORN E SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
KY SHIPS, EIGHT or more, ranging from £60 to £21, will be COMPETED 
FOR in JONE by Boys under 15 on JUNE 2ith.—Further particulars from the 
HEALD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 











\ ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
AM. modern boarding arrangements. Exceifent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Leautiful and healthy situation, South aspect. Ciood playgrounds, Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses... Scholarships, Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


\ ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
A School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOME SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, ITAMPSTEAD. Uer aim is to 
combine a sound and Liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
j.arge detached house, tennis, hockey, &c, University Examination and Inspection. 


WHE LONDON SET. TWELVE NEW ETCHINGS by 
. D. Y. CAMERON; also old and new Etchings by W. STRANG and H, 
VOGELER. NOW ON VIEW at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 16 KING 
STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. Open daily, 10-6, Admission, including 
Catalogue, 1s. 











Terms of Subscription, 
PaYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Yearl Haif- Quarteriy. 
Including postage to any part of the United ‘ys Yearly. Bae 
Kingdom ..ccccscee SEG éesettntadeccenude Bi BS Cisne DAES cscaO 4.2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Cvlonies, America, France, Germany, India, J 
, De cecbcnwenigeascaseseseeeeennas) Ree saamG EO Um eeeees o> im 





| OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
' COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fita 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 4 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in te 
Telegraphs Department, and One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D.—For particulan, 
apply to SECRETARY at College. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. ©. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Masts, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £6) 


MAY 2nd and 8rd, 1900.— Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, 









A LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—An EXAMINA: 
TION will be HELD at the School on MAY 9th and 10th, 1900, for SEVEN 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Four (Junior Platt) of £30 each, and Three (Hous) 
£20, tenable for three years and open,to boys under fifteen.—Further particulan 
from Rey. A. H. COO M.A., Head-Master. 
RIVATE TUITION.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 
first-class honours, RECEIVES a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS 
coach for Science Scholarships, Entrance, and all University Exam{natiow 
Healthy situation, four miles from Oambridge. ‘Ten acres of grounds; gol 
laboratory and workahop.—Address, PRINCIPAL, The Granbams, Shelford, 
Cambridge. 


r yr ara! QC 
ANTED, INQUIRIES for ESTIMATES fo 
PRINTING PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c., by a FIRM 
PRINTERS in the Provinces (with direct communication with Londot) 
Equipped with Linos and plans for producing high-class work.—Addtesy 
“PUBLICATIONS,” John Haddon and Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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L AGRICULTURAL: COLLEGE, 
oYa CIRENCESTER. : 

val Charter, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
pstablished by rote &c. For. Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 
calturists, Colon Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
Governors Piofersid Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
saps DIPODAS EXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 


RD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


ooDA she ee Bit rth 
¢ England Public Boarding Schools, 
W (Ct OE ea AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE. 
GOVERNORS + LADY WARDEN 7— 


—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class IT. 
Miss F. L. LATHAM posers University Diploma in Teaching. 
ugh education at moderate cost to daughters of pro- 
Pupils prepared for special professions when desired. 
Playgrounds 


1 ations. 
Bealtby sicuatie ’s Abbots Bromley. Head-Mistress, Miss Rice. 
(1)S. Anne's Terms, £40 . —. ai iis 
Q y ts Bromley. ead-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
(2) 8. Mary's, Abbots Terms, £23 a yee, ‘ : sini 
's, Be , N. Wales. ead-Mistress, Miss Welchman. 
(3) 8, Winitr ed's, Bangor Terms, £35 a year. 
Apply to HBAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 
pply #0 


Rugeley, Staffs. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.--EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 
OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 

. : jidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
inden ant Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 


WASTER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
F tion with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 
a wee of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
felds received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
ee one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


ean sf a 

INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
K SHIPS:-TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS ( £55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
“Maths. Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
gained direct at Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
fis) Excellent health record—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


TNX 7 \¢ {TTS A Dw 
\T JOHN'S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
S (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
gquation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
nodern principles ; individual attention to health and studies; home life. Age of 
pupils, 1] to 19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
WA, Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


IRMINGHAM WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT for 

SOCIAL and INDUSTRIAL STUDY and PHILANTHROPIC WORK. 
Tems for resident students and workers, £50 for annum or £1 per week. 
President. Mre. BEALE, Lady Mayoress. Warden, Miss M. C. STAVELEY, The 
Women's Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. 


QouTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
\ 





ded to give thoro 
yal men and Others 











Classics, 














SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 
m. SUTTON. Thorough preparation fur the Public Schools; Kindergarten and 
[ransition Classes for Boys and Girls under 8. Gymnastics and Drilling. 


Qi. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
\) School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridge. 
Raerences: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs, H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton, 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX.—EXAMINATION for 

FOUR or more HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, and ARNOLD HILL’s 
SCHOLARSHIPS, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, April érd and 4th.—For 
yarticalars, write to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 











mt one T — 


U Nitep SERVICES COLLEGE, 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. 


Established tn 1874. 
Head-Master— Rev. F. W. TRACY, M.A. 

Candidates prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and other Service Exams, also 
for the Universities. Navy Class under Special Instructor. Special facilities to 
Members of the Public Services. 

For prospectuses, &c., apply to Lt.-Colonel 0. RUSSELL, Secretary, United 
Services College, Westward Ho! -_ 

SUCCESSES IN ARMY EXAMS., DECEMBER, 1899. 
R. M. ACADEMY, WOOLWICH :— 
O. H. B. Trenchard 
J. A. McQueen 
R. M. Crogs0 ...ccscccccccccccocececccoccce 
R.. do W. Waller... ...ccccccececececccccesece 
R. M. COLLEGE, SANDHURST :— 
J. L. R. Carey (after one term’s absence). 
L. M. Gregson (cavalry candidate), 
Y ny ie al 

J NITED SERV-ICES COLLEGE, 
WESTWARD HO! NORTH DEVON. 

NAVY CLASS now started under a Special Instructor.—For prospectus, c., 
savy te Lt.-Colonel C. RUSSELL, Secretary, United Services College, West- 
wari o! 


PyDGBAsToN CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
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FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
riead Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A, 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


TAs LLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN; NORTH WALES. 
—(Established over 20 years.) PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
from 6 to 13 years. Unrivalled situation; 250 feet above the sea. 
Playing-Fields and facilities for Bathing. 
Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


SC * * * £22 ee 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 
ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References :— 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


A K H AM sc HOO L 


ie 
There will bean EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £49, £30, 
£20, and MINOR EXHIBITIONS on APRIL bth, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. L. R. BREAK WELL. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 509 feet. 
DORKING. 


SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, 
= r + =n y > 
YITION IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. — OXFORD 
GRADUATE (married), late Assistant-Master at High-class School, ts 
anxlous to obtain BOARDERS, to Prepare them for Public School, University, or 
Civil Service Examinations. House on high ground, healthily situated. ‘Terms 
moderate.—Apply, VICAR OF NEWLANDs, Keswick. References kindly per- 
mitted to Canon Rawnsley, Rural Dean, and Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, M.P. 





Excellent 
Resident University Masters.— 























REFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.}—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
cod Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
\ord and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford, 


XETER SCHOOL.—HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP EX- 

AMINATION, APRIL Sth and 6th. Great advantages offered for Uni- 
‘esity education owlng to large endowment of leaving exhibitions.—Apply to 
¢ HEAD-MASTER, 


QCHORN E COLLEGE, near WINSLOW.—Over 600 
\J boys (gentlemen’s sons) have been educated. Terms 30 guineas per 
«uum, Diet, sports, teaching, &¢., on the level of far more expensive schools. 
bt Warden, Graduate Masters. Ieference to Parents.—Address, Rey. Dr. 
‘ S. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for FIVE 

or MORE KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 and £20 for four years) 
EGINS on JUNE 5th in Durham and London.—Apply for turther information 
the SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 
yING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EX- 

AMINATION for THREE SEXEY SCHOLARSHIPS ( aud £20) 
ibe HELD on MARCH 27th and 2sth.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


BERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1900.—Full 
illustrated description of Oberammergau, its play, and the Bavarian Hich- 
ands with itineraries of Tours organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE 
at-free SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
NETILE, YORKSHIRE.—“* OVERDALE” 
\) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, 
NCRARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 


Bre SSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
74 RECEIV ESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
DUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German. Italian, Music, Drawing, 
plating, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof Pupil: 
‘ersonal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


Ross ALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
; SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 60gs. downwards, will be AWARDED by 
tramination beginning MARCH 27th, 1900. : 

Boys examined at London, Oxford, and Roseall. 

Apply: THE BURSAR, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


\fADAME AUBERT (old-established clientdle amongst 
nt P REIGN and high-class schools, home and abroad) INTRODUCES ENGLISH 
COS PUN TORS oo ERNESSES, VISITING LADY PROFESSORS, CHAPERONS, 

item un ts, ,PROSPECTUSES of SCHOOLS forwarded Gratis on receipt of 





























SCHOOL 


Miss FE. M. 














HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— The ANNUAL EXAM- 
INATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE Sth, 6th and 7th. 
—TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIP at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum will be awarded ; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per annuw, tenable 
tor three years for Sons of Old Cheltonfans only ; also Scholarships contined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief Subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics. Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. : 


LKLEY, YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 
sea-level, in 3 acres of ground, a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Public 
Schools and R. Navy. Reduced fees to Sons of Clergy.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (Scholar, 
Trin. Coll, Camb., formerly of Rossall) WHARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY, 
SPECLAL CLASs for BOYS under 9 in charge of a trained lady teacher. 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 
/ —Ppreparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Seven vacancles for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 


Head-Master. 

{EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
b LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual! attention. The thorough grounding of the Seatield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


PROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCS. 
Several SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £60 to £20 per annum, will be 


OFFERED for COMPETITION on MAY 15th and 16th next, 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


UNDLE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 8rd and 4th, for EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHII’s. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be limited to boys joining the Army or Navy 
class.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
: TuRr TAG y TD : 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for. the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boardersonly.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 
Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classical Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a tull staff of 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premis+ 
to the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistre 


Er Y OF NOT? T I N-@ H A.M: 
The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are PREPARED to ACCEI’T LOANS 
t3 cent. 
7 For particalars apply, CITY ACCOUNTANT, St. Peter's Church Side, Not- 


tinghan:. = — 
SAMUEL G, JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 





























requirements, ~14] Regent Street, W. 





The Guildhall, Nottingham, February 20th, 1900. 
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ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
: soll, bracing alr. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Boyal_ Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, eymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. , 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Craduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parente and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
kh. J. BEEVOR, 44.A., 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, London, W.C. 


ryXO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c.. ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘lriform, London.” 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 

BUREAU. — MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 

3,000 words. LITERARY RESUARCH at British Musenm, Record Office, &c., by 

Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &e. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address. Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
h or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thercon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 






























PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, with Select 


List of Preparatory Schools. Lleventh Annual Issue. 473 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Of all Booksellers, or post-tree trom the Puslishers. Al! Parents with Sons to 
Educate, ov eceking a Public School, Preparatory School, Army Tutor, Navy 
Tutor, University Tutor, Medical College, Agricultural College, &c., should 


consult the Public Schools Year Book. A new Article deals with Colonial 
Openings for Public School Boys. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 
Monthly List of fresh purchases in Second-hand Books. 
No. 595, just published for March, includes a Collection of Works 
on Australasia and the Pacific. 

Post-free from— 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 

140 STRAND, WC.; or 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 











SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 





SALES BY AUCTION, 





SALES DURING NEXT WEEK 


n. J C. . STE VEN! S will SELL by AUCTIOY 
at bis great rooms, 3 NG STRE ; i 
following days next week a ‘ ET, COVENT GARDEN, oy 3, 
MONDAY. March 19th.—Natural History Specimens 
Animals, Cabinets, &c, 
TUESDAY, March 20th.—High-class Fancy Poultry and Pigeons, 
WIDNESDAY, March 21st.—Grand consignment of Palms, Azal 
Hybrid Rhododendrons from Belgian, ao 


Dwart, and Climbing Roses, Fruit Trea 


+ Heads and Borys , 


kinds of Herbaceous and Border Plants, 


THURSDAY, March 22nd.—Standard, Dwarf, and Climbin 
dard, ’ & Roses, Fruit 7, 
Carnations, Cannas, Pear t Tien 
Plants, &c. Tube Roos, Bar 
FRIDAY, March 25rd.—First-class Ornamental Lathe 
Chucks, and other valuable ror a 
also four 3$in. to 6 in. Centre Lathes, paras 
Bells, Galvanometers, Keys, Sounders a 
by order of the Right Hon, the Postmasy 








General. Binocular and ot ' 
Cameras and Lenses, &¢, other Microoing 
Catalogues on application post-free. 
es - ———— 


e 
Liebig Company’s Extract 


The only genuin 


Signed 


J. v. Liebig 


m™ BLUE 


Is now labelled with an additional distinguishing 
mark, viz. :—-the initials of the sole manufacturers~ 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co. To avoid substitutes, 


ask for: 


LEMCO 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 











CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospe tUNES uf Terms Free or Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
EIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Areade, Manchester. 





alata ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 








FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS £57,900,000. 





In White and Gold, price Oue Shilling. 


UNPAINTED PICTURES: 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to thos: 
desirous of investing large or small sums in |\- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipa, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Prefereno: 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individu 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised « 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, Al 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD 
—VAN O88 and CO0., 15 Great Winchester Street 
London, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 





t 





THE CHEAPEST AND QUICKEST WAY is to get the 
by RETURN POST from London, at 
LOWEST CASH PRICE. 


HIGH-CLASS MODERN BOOKS. ilies 
One of the Largest Stocks in London is on hand. Books not tn Stock cous 
from the Publishers threa or four times daily, thus ensuring very prot 
execution of orders. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
lin. to the mile. 1s. per sheet on paper; 2s. per sheet mounted folés 
cioth pocket-case. All sheets in stock, Key Map free on application 





Being Impressions in Religious Allegory. 


By HUGH NICHOLAS BURGH, 
Author of “ A Short Guide to the Reading of the Prophets.” 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. E.C. 


Part If. NOW READY. Price Ss. net 
IN ITALIAN ART: 





In Three Parts. 
HE RENAISSANCE 


By SELwys BRINTON, M.A., Author of “Correggio.” A Completes Account 
of the Art of the Italian Revival, richly Ilustrated, with ‘analyets ot artists 
and thelr Work. 

London : SUMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KBNT, and Co., Limited. 


| REFERENCE CATALOGUE OF MODERN LITERATURE 


(160 pp., the most complete ever issued) sent post-free on application. 


3d. in the 1s. discount . 
OFF NEARLY ALL BOOKS (those issued at net prices excepted) 


ALFRED WILSON 
(Established 1851), : 
T BOOKSELLER AND NEWS6AGEN7, 
18 Gracechureh Street, London, B.C. 
(Bankera—London and County Bank, Head Office) 
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) & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE DIVINE DISCIPLINE OF 


An Address and Three Lectures on the Growth of Ideas in the 









ISRAEL. ot By G. BUCHANAN GRAY, M.A,, Professor of Hebrew and Old 
bn oa Exegesis in Mansfield College, Oxford, Author of “ Hebrew Proper 


Nat net ” 
Thong larly, and reasonable.”—Outlook, : ‘ 
«Thought to the full the value of such teaching as Mr. Gray's."—Spectator. 





NOW READY, demy Svo, cloth, price 7a. 6d. net. 


GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. 


ee RSON, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics and 
Bonn x iniversity College, London. Second Edition, thoroughly Re- 
tee much Enlarged. Contains two entirely New Chapters on Natural 
Misphas and Heredity, embracing a Popular Account of Professor Pearson's 
vn more recent work in this direction. Containing 33 Illustrations in the 
‘Text. nee 
“This powerful book....We recommend all readers, and especially scientis 
we physicians, theologians, and last, but not least, the writers of scientific text- 
peor to read and digest this well-written, clearly-reasoned description of what 
scleuce and sclentifle method is.”—Pall .lfadl Gazette. 


THE 





NOW READY, SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. By 


THOMAS KIRKUP. 
“Mr, Kirkup has done more than any other writer to expound the history and 
philosophy of the socialistic movement ; to present it without the exaggeration 
he enthusiast or the contemptuous and meticulous criticism of extreme in- 
dividualists....On all historical and philosophical points connected with his sub- 
ject the book is notably learned and interesting.”—Saturday Revicvc. 











NOW READY, 1 vol. crown 8¥o, cloth, price os. 6u. 


A PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE, 
AND FADS OF AN OLD PHYSICIAN. By GEORGE S. KEITH, M.D. 
With Portrait of the Author and a New Preface. 

We can recommend this book very heartily. Its particular precepts 
sult every one, but its tone is broad, healthy, and sane.”"—Academy. 


may not 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, price 24s. 


SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND IN 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By HENRY GRSY GRAHAM. Crowned 
by the Academy, January, 1900. 

“ He shows us a Scotland in which the gentry were just beginning to drink tea 
adorn their rooms with wall-paper, and wear linen next the kin. Le sketches 
the rise of the theatre, art, and a new literature in Edinb: the dress, the 
sports, the eating habits, and the soclal amenities of the ag 





ge tak life again in 
Mr. Graham's pages, in which literary style is the efficient, not obtrusive, hand- 
mafd of what may be called tesselated history.”—Academy. 





NOW READY, price 6d. net. 


WHO’S WHO AT THE WAR. Con- 


taining the Blographies of Distinguished Persons In South Africa, taken from 
the well-known Biographical Annual “ Who's Who.” 

“A handy and timely selection from ‘ Who's Who.’ "—Literature. 

“This ts a usefui little book which supplies information that is often asked for 
about the careers of the principal officers now leading in South Africa....It is 
arranged on the now familiar plan of the annual ‘ Who’s Who’ and is therefore as 
convenlent as possible for ready reference.”’-—Times. 


A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


£21 CRUISE 
PALMA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SYRACUSE, CATANIA (for 
ETNA), PALERMO, SALERNO, CAPRI, NAPLES, 


Un the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000). 
Organised by Dr. LUNN 











Starting April 1th. NN and Mr. PEROWNE., 
ull details—SECRE TARY, 5 Endslelgh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£10 10s. ROME TOURS. 


Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 


Including Second-class Return Ticket vid Dover and Calais, and Seven Days’ 
Hotel Accommodation, 





Lectures by Professor Lanciani, &c. 
Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





J. NISBET & CO”’S LIST. 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 


MEMORIES and IMPRESSIONS 


By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, Warden of Merton College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, 16s, 
“ Makes, as might be expected, most entertaining reading....It is al-vays 
shrewdly critical, and lets in many a searching sidelight upon the educational and 
political methods of half a century ago.”--Daily Chrontele. 





SECOND LARGE EDITION READY. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA: 


Its Causes and Effects. 
By J. A. HOBSON. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 

“His arguments are certainly worthy of consideration by those more impartial 
reons belonging to uelther extreme camp who desire help in arriving at com- 
truth."—Atheneum, 

uch a work w..tten in such a spirit clearly demands serious and suber 
ntion....let the reader study this book, and then, if he will, return to Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s * Transvaal from Within, "— Westminster Guzette. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 


1814-1871. By Botton Kina, M.A. In2 vols. demy Svo, with 
Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 
“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian movemeut....fuithful, sound, and just.” —Spectator. 


THE CHURCH PAST & PRESENT. 


A Series of Papers on the Historical Position of the English 
Church, Contributed by the BisHop or Lonpon, Bishop BARBY, 
Canon Meyrick, Dr. Hunt, Professor Conirne, Mr. 
LLEWELYN Davies, &c., and Edited by Professor GWATKIN, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Well deserves attention.... 
and their spirit cf detachment and their breadth of viev 













imply because of the great ability of the writers, 
*,'—Literature, 





NOW READY. 
THE DATES of the PASTORAL 
EPISTLES. An Essay in Criticism. By the Rev. the Hon. 
W. E. Bowen. Large crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 
Late Bishop of South Tokyo. 
By Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. 


Frontispiece Portrait in Photogravure, Map, and several Half-tone Reproductiopa, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Ready. 

earnest, intelligent work : neither 
pher blinks the difficulties of missionary work in the 
v is ali the wore interesting on that account.” 

The Spectutor says : All interested in Missions will read with attention the 
exceedingly guarded and accurate accounts of the relations maintained with the 
two great missionary societies....Bishop Edward Bickersteth’s recorded work is 
immense. What he did lives atter him in his foundations und organisations.... 
The whole book is full of names known to Church peopic....and is a valuable 
contribution to ecclesiastical biography.” 







“An impartial record of 
a : 












London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BUI 
STREET, LONDON, W.0., desire to call the attention of the READING } 
to the excellent facilities presented by thelr Branch House in London fer filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their ownSTANDARD PUBLICALIONS 
and for ALL AMEKICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.—OATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


li WANTED.—25s. each given. “Bells and 
granates,” 1841 ; Jackson's “Old Parts,” 1878; Jorrock’s “ Jaun 
* Alice in Wonderland,” 1866; M “ Alps in 1864” ; Cook’s “ Foxht 
George Meredith's Poems, 1851 ; ** New Arabian Nights” (2 vols.), 1882 
Grange,” 1817; “ Life John Mytton,” 1835, 1837, or 1851; “Scenes Cleric 
(2 vols.), 1858; Scrope “Salmon Fishing,” 1843; 2,000 other books wanted; list 
post-free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
_ EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
lasured agatnst, and FIDELITY BUNDS granted 


by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, | 
Established 1849, Claims Paid £4,150,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. | 


*DINNEFORD’S 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidii 
For Heartburn 


y of the stomach. 


nd Headache. 








For Gout and Indi{sestion. 
MAGNESIA. soaks Neale en 4 

Coustitutious, Ladies, Children, and Infants 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





A. VIAN, Secretary. | ~—— 








Infuture the IN pr to the* SPECTATOR” 
} 


NOTICE.—] 


Janu ry to June, nae Ircy, instead of yearly (from 
third Saturda 

the Half. 
"ookaclley 





nd froin Jul 


Ylo December), on the 
yin January and July, Cloth Cuses for 
yearly Volumes may be obtatned through any 

or Newsayent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each, ' 


FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free, 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 
NOW READY, CHEAPER RE-ISSUE, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY, 
WITH A CHAPTER ON MOUNTED INFANTRY. By 
General Sir EVELYN Woop, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c. 





Imperial 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN 


ENGLAND. By E.S. Paror. With about 300 Illustrations by 


G. C. Horsley. 

This work presents a complete record of English Ecclesiastical Architecture 
during the perlod of its rise and culmination in the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, and, together with Mr. Blomfleld’s volume on the “ History of 
Renaissance architecture in England,” covers the whole period during which 
English Architecture can be regarded as a vital art. 

Imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 

A TREATISE ON STAIR BUILD- 
ING AND HANDRAILING. Intended for the Use of 
House and Ship Joiners, Builders, Architects, and Students. 
By WILLIAM Mowat, M.A., Science Master, School of Science 
and Art, Barrow-in-Furness, late Examiner in Ship Joinery to 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, and ALEXANDER 
Mowat, M.A., Science Master, School of Science and Art, 
Barrow-in-Furness. With 440 Illustrations. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS OF GREAT MASTERS IN 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
NEW VOLUME, post 8vo, ds, net. 


CORREGGIO. With 40 Illustrations and 


a Photogravure Frontispiece. By SELWYN BRINTON, 4.A., 
Author of “The Renaissance in Italian Art.” 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
ST. PAUL’S. By the Rev. Arraur Dinock, 
M.A., Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 
*.* Large-Paper Edition, 250 Copies only, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
NEW VOLUME, Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 


KING LEAR. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each; 


leather, 2s. net each. 
CHEAPER RE-ISSUE, post Svo, 2s. 6d. 


THE-SILVER CROSs. A Selection of 
Poems for the Sick and Suffering. Edited by HELEN 
DouGLas., with an Introduction by the Lorp BISHOP of 
St. ANDREWS. Printed in Red and Black on Antique Paper at 
the Chiswick Press. 


24th Thousand in England and America.—Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE; 


or, Fullness of Peave, Power, and Plenty. By RALPH WALDO 
TRINE. 
“ This is a book that should be read by all interested in the power of the interior 
forces in moulding the every-day condition of life, and also by those to whom the 
subject may be new, as through it they will surely become interested. 


LIFE OF 





Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


READINGS ON THE 


OUR LORD. By EpitH Browne. 
BOHN’'S LIBRARIES.—New Volumes. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONA- 


THAN SWIPY,D.D. Edited by TEMPLE Scott. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, 
MU’. Lo be completed in about 11 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. each. 





NOW READY. 


Vol. VIII.—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 


By JoNATHAN Swirt. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by G. R. Dennis, B.A. Lond.) 

* Half the uew edition of Swift {s now published, and the latest volume main- 
tains the standard set by the general editor, ''emple Scott, from the outset. His 
tellow-labourer, Mr. Deunis, lias spared no pains to render this edition of 
*Gulliver’s Travels’ as complete and satisfactory as possible.”"—Athengcum, 


NOW READY, Vols. I. and II., 5s, each. 


THE LETTERS OF CICERO. The 


whole extant Correspondence in Chronological order. Translated 
into English by EVELYN S, SHUCKBURGH, ‘M.A. In 4 vols. 
ds. each. 

“Mr. Shuckburgh has done a great servica in yiving to Engiish readers the 
wholly admirable translation of Cicero's letters ot which the first two volumes 
are now before us. To say it is scholarly would be inadequate. It is that and 
something wore than that, it isan excellent plece of literary work. Fidelity to 


the original is conbined with easy idiomatic English in a really remarkable degrce. 
Ue accomplishes the teat of making us forget that we ure reading s translation. 
Tc fs a brilliaut work.”— Academy. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Strect, Covent Garden, 








MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’s Ls, 


DR. NANSEN’S POLAR EXPEDITION, 
THE NORWEGIAN  Nortg 


POLAR EXPEDITION, 1893-1896. “Scientifi 

FRIDTJOF NANSEN. Vol. I. With 44 Plates and oui ta Eidited “by 

the Text. Demy 4to, 40s. net. Un afeonma 
8, 


CoNTENTS.—1. COLIN ARCHER: ‘The Fram.’—2. J. F, POMPECK 
Jurassic Fauna of Cape Flora. With a Geological Sketch of Cape Flo = 
Neighbourhood by Fridtjof Nansen.—8. A. G. NATHORST : Fossi] a and ity 
Franz Josof-Land.—4. R. COLLETT and F. NANSEN : an Accountof te 
5.G. 0. SARS : Crustacea. 8 Birds 

%* The aim of this Report (which will be published in 
in a Series of separate Memoirs, a complete account of Ppt on ote 
Norwegian Polar Expedition, 1893-1896. The whole work ts estimated ‘ = 
five or siz quarto volumes, which tt is hoped will be finished in the cour, 0 ‘orm 
two years. 8 of about 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL WARS AND UNDE 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. By WILLIAM A. SHAW, Litt.D., — OE tee MOS. 
of Treasury Books and Papers,” Record Office. 2 vols, 80, 36s, alentar 


[Ina few days, 


A HISTORY OF GREECE, By 


EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., Jowett Lecturer in Greek 
College, Oxford. Part III. From the Peace of 445 B.C. A pny) Ball 
Thirty at Athens in 408 B.C. Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d. ss 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES 


REGISTER AND DIGEST FOR 1900. Betne a Classi ict 
Charities in or available in the Metropolis. With an Intradac eitt * 
Locu, Secretary to the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, Lona 
80, 4s. sb 


NEW ROMANCE BY MR. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, 
Author of “The River War,” 
Special Correspondent of the Morning Post in South Africa, 
NEW IMPRESSION. 7s 


SAVROLA: 


A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania, 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Winston Churchill is in his element when he tells of war and warlike déeis 
His description’ of fights both by sea and land are remarkably viyij and 
picturesque.”— World. ‘ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 


SANDS AND CO. 


NOW READY, 


THE GOSPEL STORY, 
By B. F. C, COSTELLOE. 


Fully Ilustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


CASTLE AND MANOR: a Novel, 
By ST. G. MIVART, F.RS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANIMALS OF AFRICA. . 


By H. A. BRYDEN. [Illustrated by E, CALDWELL, 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


ondon, 








LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN has pleasure in announcing that he 
just publishing, in his Green Cloth Library, two new novels, 
ARDEN MASSITER: a Story of Modern 
Italian Political and Social Life, 4, Dr. WILLIAM 

BARRY, Author of “The Two Standards,’ Sc.; and THE 

RHYMER: a Tale of Robert Burns and his 
Loves, 2, ALLAN McAULAY. 72 be had at the Libraries 
and of all Booksellers. 68. each. 

OVERSEAS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
AMONG THE MAN EATERS: a Tale of the Cannibal Islands of 
_the Southern Seas. By JOHN GAGGIN. Paper, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2. 
MODERN ITALY. By Pietro Orsi. With Map, Indes, and 
__Tllustrations, cloth, os. “Story of the Nation’s Series.” © 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF EASTERN ASIA. By I. ©. Hayyai, 
M.A. oth, 7s. 6d. 

A conelse history of the whole of Asia east of Persia trom the earliest times 1 
the present day. ‘The book is written in a popular style, all needless names ad 
dates being omitted and it is hoped will be useful for Schools. 


RHYMES, OLD AND NEW. By Mancarer E. 8, Waicat. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. : : ‘i , 
This isa representative collection of familiar nursery rhymes,and as such should 
be of interest to all children and also to those who are no longer young. 


=. votre astern ag rage ; - “Se q 

THREE CLANRANALDS: Highiand Tales of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centurles, By MORAR. Cloth, gilt,4s. The Author has depicad 
some stirriug events of the troublous times when the Stuarts filled the throug 
or “claiuied their own,” aud appealed to the ivoyalty of the Highland clans 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.0, 
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March 17, 1900. 





Now READY. 
THE APRIL (SPRING) NUMBER 
OF THE 


MALL MAGAZINE. 
by LOBD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
0 pong ILLING. 


—_—_—_ 


PALL 


Buited 
Price 


med - Number, among other articles, contains :— 

he Spr ’ 

S LIVE ABROAD. 

ad anenical By BENJAMIN H. RIDGELY. 

With Iustrations by Henry Mayers 

BITION OF 1900. 

a - ” By A. BARTHELEMY. 
Illustrated from Special Photographs. 

CES OF THE ZULU WAR, 1879. 

——! By CHARLES E. FRIPP. 

With ustratlons by the Author. 


w SPRING.” Coloured Drawing by 
_ G. GRANVILLE FELL. 


‘ANGIER PIG. 
om By the DUKE OF FRIAS. 
With Iustrations by Joseph Crowhall. 


OFFICE: 
(HARING CROSS ROAD, London. W.C. 


—_—_— 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
For 1900. 


Demy $vo, Paper Boards, 3s.; Cloth Boards, 4s. 





The Eighteenth issue of this important work 
resents an authorised and comprehensive record of 
the condition and work of the Church of England, 
aod of all Charobes in communion with her through- 
out the world. 

This Volume has a special interest and value, as it 
gives a complete statistical review of the present 
psition and work of the Oburch in England and 
Wales, compiled from the Returns furnished by the 
Parochial Clergy, under the new system recently 
a yy the Convocations of Canterbury 
and Yor! 


Louion: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
WUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
abwel on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWU PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
nt wininum monthly balances, when not drawn 
low £100 
tie BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-lre 


co 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Tpe ~ rat CN 
[ PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
MS onnreae,,, BY Miss THACKERAY. 
ete COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
“ATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVAXKTS 
* prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
oe Permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
7 me ol two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
fore Pet 100, On application to the SECRETARY, 
eaeal Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
ee Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Unds of the’ Association should be sent.—Bankers, 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
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Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO. 


beg to announce the issue of the first volumes of a New 
and Important undertaking, 


THE 


TEMPLE ENCYCLOPADIC PRIMERS, 


small volumes of condensed information introductory to 
great subjects, written by leading authorities, both in 
England and abroad, adapted at once to the needs of the 
general public, and forming introductions to the special 
studies of scholars and students. 





The First Five Volumes will be ready on March 20th— 


Price 1s. net per volume. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. 


By Dr. ALEXANDER Huu, Master of Downing College, Cambridge; late Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. 


THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


By Dr. MICHAEL HABERLANDT, Curator of the Ethnological Museum, Vienna, 


ROMAN HISTORY. 
DANTE. 


By EpuunD G. GARDNER, M.A. (Camb.), Author of “ Dante’s Ten Heavens.” 


A HISTORY OF POLITICS. 


By Professor E. JENKs, M.A., Reader in Law to the University of Oxford. &e. 


By Dr. Jouius Kocn. 





To be followed at short intervals by— 


SOUTH AFRICA. THE ENGLISH CONSTITU- 


By W. BaSIL WonsFouD, M.A., Author of “ The TION. By the Rt. Hon. LEONARD COURTNEY, 
M.P. 


Story of South Africa,” “The Redemption of 
THECIVILISATION of INDIA 


Egypt,” &c. 


AHISTORY of the ENGLISH By Romesu C. DuTT, M.A., Lecturer at Univer- 


. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, sity College, Translator and Editor of the 
ye ls Ang ibis 7 “ Mahabharata,” and the “ Ramayana.” 


TheHISTORY of LANGUAGE |THE HUMAN FRAME AND 


By HENRY SWEET, M.A., Author of “An Anglo- THE LAWS OF HEALTH. By Drs. REBMANN 
Saxon Reader,” “ Principles of Language,” &c. — SEILER, Professors in the University of 
a ausanne. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


By Professor WILLIAM Ramsay, F.R.S. 


THE GREEK DRAMA. 


By LIONEL D. BARNETT, M.A. (Camb.) 








For full particulars as to the Scheme, Writers, and List of Future Volumes, please apply for 
SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS PROWNE was un- 
doubtediy the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Jimes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864 ; 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medicul Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. : ‘ vee th 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon 
matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Epitor, but to the 
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PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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BY G. W. STEEVENS, 


“DAILY MAIL” WAR CORRESPONDENT. 





IMPRESSION.—NOW READY. 


FROM 


CAPETOYWYN 
TO 


SECOND 


LADYSMITH. 


With Maps, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


“At once graphic, pathetic, humorous, practical, and tells just 


what everybody wants to know.”—Times. 


“ Stirs the blood and quickens the pulse with stories of indomit- 


able British courage and energy.” — Westminster Gazette. 


“ Makes us realise what a descriptive writer we have lost in G. W. 


Steevens.”—Literature. 


“ For the feeling that rises to choking point, you cannot havea 


better illustration than in the short but masterly account of the 
battle of Elaandslaagte.”— Morning Post. 


“Tt has all the power of conveying a complex situation in a 


phrase or two, which was so conspicuous in ‘With Kitchener to 
Khartum.’”’— Pall Matl Gazette. 


“In this book will be found the record of unobtrusive acts of 


nobility on both sides."—Daily Mail. 


“ Few books have appeared under circumstances of greater public 


interest...... Every one will read it.”—St. James's Gazette. 


“ Abounds in those vivid word-pictures which placed Steevens in 


the fore-front of war correspondents.” —Sw. 


“ Life, 


uick life, abounds, and vision such as one cannot associaté 


with the darkness of death.” —Academy. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. 


By T. 8. OMOND, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Being ihe 
New Volume of “Periods of European Literature: a Conttnuous and (om- 
parative History.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘Well worth careful reading, for Mr. Omond fs as sane as he fs acute.” 


—Spectator. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. By 


HAMILTON WRIGHT Masre, Author of * Books and Culture,” 
Nature and Culture,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
This charming little stady in ideals.”—Outlook. 


“Essays on 


*A book which makes an honest clatm to a place among those of our recognised 


thinkers and ethical teachers.”—Scotsman. 





SECOND IMPRESSION.—NOW READY. 


SONGS OF THE GLENS OF 


ANTRIM. By Morra O'NEILL. Artistically bound, with gilt top, crown 8vo, 


Ss. 6d. 


‘Will come with something Ifke the force of a revelation.... Altogether charm- 


ing.” —Spectator. 


“One of the most charming books of verse ever produced.... Will attain to the 


most enviable of all immortalities,and go down, not as printed pagrs, but trans- 
mitted from lip to lip.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


** Wisttul poems of the love of Ireland.” —Academy. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays 


on the Teaching of the Church of England. By Dr. Wacr, Dean FARRAR, 
Dr. WRIGHT, Rev. R BARTLETT, Principal DRURY, Canon MEYRICK, 
Professor MouLr, Chancellor SMITH, M. BARLOW, Sir RICHARD TEMPLY, 
Bart., E. H. BLAKENEY, and J. T. TOMLINSON. With Introduction by the 


Lonp BIsHor OF HEREFORD. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

A volume of moderate and well-considered essays on the teaching of the 
Church of England....An admirable exposition of the fandamental! principles of 
‘Church and Faith.’”—Detly Chrontele. 





PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND 


ITS PLACE IN EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. Being a General Introduc- 
tion to the “ County Histories of Scotland.” By RoBERT MUNRO, M.A., M.D. 
Author of “Prehistoric Problems,” “The Lake-Dwellings of Europe,” &. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 





“A striking example of masterly synthesis. founded on patient analysis and colla- 
tior 


Well supplied as it is with judiciously chosen illustrations, Dr. Munro's 


latest volume will command the close attention of many readers, and amply sus- 
tain bis reputation as a cautious antiquary and attractive writer.’— Morning Post. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SPECTATOR. 
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[March 17, 1999, 


_— wis ce Ee, 
MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW PUBLIGATiny 
INNERMOST ASIA: 


Travel and Sport in the Pamirs, 
By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late 60th Rifles, 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Photographs, lvold my & 
eae SOY BY, 2s, 


The Morning Post.—*To the lover of sport and tr 
will be welcome. To the student of political deve pln =. Cobbolé’s bun 
possess value for such light as it throws on the way in which r the East tt wy 
remote corner of Asia strike an observer on the spot.” “usslan doings jg, 


PINK AND SCARLET; or, 


School for Soldiering. By Lieut.-Colonel E. 
Illustrated, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. net. 45, 


Blackwoo@s Magazine.—“ A sportsman everywhere 
man with an eye for ground will, in war, be {fA oe Solder 4 
with a soldier. Hunting men make good soldiers; they learn ground Is alway 
ground they gallop over.” : he Value of the 


LORD ROBERTS AND LORD KITCHENER AT THE FRO\t 
Portraits in Colows by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. . 


1. LORD KITCHENER OF KHARTUY 
2, FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS 


Mounted on card, 2s. 6d. each, or framed 63. each, 





Hunting 25 , 
ALDERSON, Profyp, 


DR. IBSEN'S NEW PLAY. 


WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN: 


A Play in Three Acts by HENRIK IBSEN. 
Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER, 


Cloth, 8s. net. [Newt week, 


ROSTAND'S GREAT PLAY. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 


Trauslated by GLADYS THOMAS and MARY GUILLEWARD, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 
N.B.---This fs the only published transiation of Rostand’s play, whieh will ty 
produced in London by Mr. Charles Wyndham. a 


HAUPTMANN'S NEW PLAY. 


THE SUNKEN BELL: 


A Fairy Play by GERHART HAUPTMANN, 
Cloth, 4s. net. 


TWO PLAYS BY PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY, 


CARLYON SAHIB. | ANDROMACHE, 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. each, 


AMERICA TO-DAY. Observations and Re. 


flections. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 1 Vol, 6s. 
W. D. HOWELLS in Literature.~“ Full of suggestion for the reflective Americar 
as well as comfort for the sensitive American. Rarely has this Republic te 
treated by eo kindly, so conscientious, and 60 competent a hand.” 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS'S NEW WORK. 


THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN 


LITERATURE. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 1 VOl., 6s. 
A NEW VOLUME OF “LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


By K. WALISZEWSKI. Crown &vo, €e. 
A NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY FATHER AND I. 


By COUNTESS DE PULIGA. With Portraits, 1 vol., 6s. 
The Globe.—* The Countess has much to say of the Pee! family. She also ss 
us graphic pen-sketches of Lady Jersey, Louis Blane, Kinglake, and other notabs 
p 2ople.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


MAROH, 1900. Price 2s. 64. 
CONTAINS ‘— 
REALITIES OF THE & AFRICAN WAR. By the MARQUTs of LOBE. 
THE MERITS OF THE TRANSVAAL DISPUTE. By Capt. A. T. Magus. 
THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CECIL RHODES. By a BRITISH OFFICER. 
CHIEF CAUSES OF DISCONTENT IN INDIA. By A. H. SAvaGe Lasts 
DISAPPEARING AUTHORS. By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
And other Articles. 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


| THE REBEL. By H. B. Marrrorr WATsOs. 
| HEARTS IMPORTUNATE. By Eveuyn DIckINso’. — 
|THE WHITE TERROR. By Feix Gras, Autio* 


| “The Reds of the Midi.” 


| THE WORLD'S MERCY, and other Stories. By Marve 
i GRAY. 


FOLLY CORNER. By Mrs, Henry Duper, Aut ) 


| “The Maternity of Harriott Wicken.” 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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(RGHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW BOOK BY 
SPENSER WILKINSON. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR: 


in 
aed of Ladysmith. 


LESSONS OF THE WAR. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








NOW READY, 


THE WORKS OF 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


In 12 vols. demy vo. The Edition is limited to 750 copies. Mr. 
W. E. HENLEY contributes a Critical Essay for this Edition, 
be Fp or fl in the first volume. The price is 7s. 6d. net per 
y@. Setsonly aresold. Uniform with Constable's Edition of 

the Works of Henry 1 Fielding. 





“a ‘ow READY. 
ARMY ADMINISTRATION: 
A Business View. By “CENTURION,” 
Crown 8vo, ls. 


NOW READY. 
TALES FROM TENNYSON. 
By G. ©. ALLEN, M.A. 


Photogravure Piates, crown S8yo, 3s, 





With 2 6d. net. 


NOW READY, 


BELOW THE SURFACE. 
By Major-General FEUDELL CURRIE, 
Crown she 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE VIGIL: a Story of South Africa. 
By CHARLES MONTAGU. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 6s, 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


HANS VAN DONDER: 


A Romance of Boer Life. 
New Sains, 3 2s, 6d. 


DANTE’ S TE N BE AVEN S. 
By EDMUND GARDNER. 
Second Revised Edition, 12s., now ready. 


careful and admirable 
welcome. 





“The very 


peculiarly 


> study which he has made of the ‘ Paradiso’ is 


We have read it with the deepest interest.” —Speetator. 








MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S NEW BOOK, 


(By the Author of * The Old Dominion.”) 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 







The Spectator says :—“ Will not disappoint expectations, for it is qulte as good 
reading as ‘The Old Dominion’ ....AD excellent book, a most welcome break in 
thet y rather dreary task of the nove! reviewer.” 

turda y Revie ew says :— There is not a weak incident nor an i I-draw n 


erin the boo k....The art of the story fs consummate, and the interes 
isco eye by any prevision of the final tssue.” 
“C. K. 8.” in tt tere says :—* There is not a dull page in the book.” 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


101,000 00 copies sold in England and America within three W veeks, 


- JANICE MEREDITH. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 
Over 200,000 copies already sold. 











SUNNINGWELL. 
By F. WARRE CORNISH. 6s, 
Second Thousand, 





a Comment from Week to Week to the Reliof | 


SMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME BY CONAN DOYLE. 


On MARCH °27TH.—With a Frontisplece, crown 8yo, 68. 


THE GREEN FLAG; 1 
And other Tales of War and Sport. 
By CONAN DOYLE, 


“THE WHITE COMPANY,” “RODNEY STONE,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LAST VOLUME BUT ONE 
Jn MARCH 26TH.—Royal 8vo, = net in cloth; or tn half-morocco 
edges, 208. net. 


VOL. LXIT. (WILLIAMSON—WORDEN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


NOTE.—A Full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 
*.* Vol. I, was published on January Ist, 1885,and a Volume Las 
évery three months since that date. 
Volume LXIII., completing the work, will be published on July Ist, 1990. 


SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


By the late THEODORE BENT, F.R.G. vd F.S.A., 
Author;of “ The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” e The Sacred City of the 
Ethtoplans,” &c.; and Mrs. THEODORE BENT. 

With a Portrait, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 6 Maps, deniy 5vo, 18s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Mrs. Bent has written a very interesting boo 
which should be of the greatest service to future explorers, to merchants dealin 
| in Arabian commodities, and to the Forelgn Office. It is well fllustrated.” 
| ATHENAUM.—* A pathetic memorial of honest work carried out with un- 
| flinching pluck and endurance.” 
A work rich in information regarding the physical features, 
ihe remote 
ory of 








AUTHOR OF 





, marbled 


with 


been issued 











WORLD.—* 

ting architecture, people, manners, customs, and institutions of 
Arabia visited....It will deservedly take its place in the categ 
land authoritative books of travel.” 





ACTIVE CAREERS. Edited by E.H. Pitcairn. Large crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 

The volume includes Essays by representative men of various 
professions, and each calling has been dealt with by an expert 
writing with full knowledge of his subject. 

YWORNING POST.— Miss Pitcairn is to be congratulated on having collected 
such an entertaining serles:of essays from the pens of so many men distinguished 
in their respective professions. Where all is good it is invidious, and perhaps un- 
necessary, to make distinctions.” 

SPECTATOR.—* Miss Pitcairn unquestionably hit upon an excellent iaea.... 
The book contains much of great general interest.” 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—* We can say without reserve that these testi- 
— coming as they do in every case from writers fully qu ger to speak for 

@ professions they represent, form a volume that will be read | vy lares numbers 


| of “people with a quite uncommon — of interest.” 


THE STONES OF PARIS, IN HISTORY AND 


LETTERS. By BENJAMIN ELLIS MARTIN and CHARLOTTE M. MARTIN. 
2 vols. profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 183. 
LITERATURE.—“ Two large volumes, full of information, thoroughly well 
written and thoroughly well illustrated.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 
“HAWORTH” 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE 


To be completed in 7 vols. large crown Svo, with Illustrations, 6s. each. : 
With a Portralt of Anne Bror a Facsimile of the Titie-page of the First Edition, 
and 6 Full-Page Illustrations, large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Vou. VIL—~THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. By 
ANNE BRONTE. With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
GUARDIAN.—* Mrs. Humphry Ward is a critic of the first order. Never 
before have e Bronté sisters been so accurately placed, so delicately differentiated 


THE EDITION 











like from one another and trom others of their craft.” 
fe. OL. v TI. _THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTT, 
y Mrs. GASKELY, with an In uction and Notes by CLUMENT K, SHO : 
( ‘mpleting the edition, will be pub lon A} 





Prospet 


NEW NOVEL BY THE mpeb tyra oF ‘‘A BRIDE ELECT.” 


and Li br 


‘tus af the Edition on anplication. 


At all Booksellers’ -Crown Sro, 68. 










-"Mr. Dou ied shows a ¢ i 
NEMO. oe 
sci aien ‘S under prt er conditions i 
by THEO. DOUGLAS, -* var him grae 
Author of “ A Bride Ele .-"“A strong and weil-cons 
“Tras: a Mystery,” “Ca ry, excite ment, hur mbt 1g, C 
‘ ronghly ive, and ‘ 





PALL MALL GA ZETTEW —‘* Altogether a story 
that makes one hasten back to it as soon a8 possible, 


tf tt has, by chance, to be temporarily put down, and 


By THEO. DOUGLAS that one fs sorry to have finished.” 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, SW. 
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CASSELL §: COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NOTABLE NOVELS, 
OF WHICH OVER 750,000 HAVE BEEN CALLED FOR. 


Notice.—AN /LLUSTRATED EDITION of MAX PEMBER- 
TON’S Novel, THE GARDEN OF SWORDS: 
a Story of the Siege of Strasburg, will be published 
shortly, pnee 6s. 
OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
KRONSTADT. 6- | THE SEA-WOLVES. %«. 61. 


A PURITAN’S WIFE, | 6s THE IRON PIRATE. 3s. 6d. 
THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 5s. 6d. THE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 1s. 6d. 


Notice.--MR. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S (Q) New Novel, 
THE SHIP OF STARS, price 6s., has been twice 
reprinted to meet the large demand. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WANDERING HEATH, is. | THE BLUE PAVILIONS. *- 

DEAD MAN’S ROCK. THE ASTONISHING HISTORY OF TROY 
“*J] SAW THREE SHIPS.” 4 TOWN. 5s 

NOUGHTS AND CROSSES. 5: THE DELECTABLE DUCHY. 5:. 

THE SPLENDID SPUR, : IA: aLove Story, 4s. €d 








Notice.—MR. FRANK STOCKTON’S New Novel, THE 
VIZIER OF THE TWO-HORNED ALEX- 
ANDER, with 21 Illustrations, price 6s., has already 
been reprinted. | 

OTHER WORES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. | 
THE GIRL AT COBHURST. 6s THE ADVENTURES CF CAPTAIN HORN. 


A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. €s | 8s 6d. 
MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. <:. ¢d. POMONA’S TRAVELS. Ss. 64 


Notice.—A New //lustrated Edition of R. L. STEVEN- 
SON’S TREASURE ISLAND is now on sale, 
price 6s, /t contains nearly 50 New and Original 
lilustrations by Wal Paget. 


OTHER WCRES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Library Edition, €s. each; Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. each. 
TREASURE ISLAND ISLAND NIGHT’S ENTERTAINMENT. 
KIDNAPPED. THE BLACK ARROW. 
CATRIONA. THE WRECKERS. By R. L. STEVENSON and 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


Notice.—MR&. JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S Wew 
Novel, & BITTER HERITAGE, price 6s. has 
already been reprinted. 

BY TUL SAME AUTHOR :—THE HISPANIOLA PLATE. 3s. 6d. 











WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. 6s. | SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. ¢s 


WORKS BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 


E MAN IN BLACK. 3s. 6d. | THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLU . 35, 6d. 
= FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. Mae -— * 





BY ANTHONY HOPE, 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. éd. 


BY RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s. 6d. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
WHAT CHEER! 3s. 6d. | LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 3s. 6d. 








BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
CUPID’S GARDEN. 3s. 6d. 


BY E. W. HORNUNG. 


SEE SEIT ea EE i 
HIY . > e e . 
THE ROGUE’S MARCH. 3s. 6d. 


BY CONAN DOYLE. 





NEW WORK ON LONDov. 

Notice. — MR. ARNOLD. 
FORSTER’S New Boos for 
Young People, entitled 
OUR GREAT City 
will be shortly published 
price Ts. 9d, 


WORKS BY 


H. 0, ARNOLD-FORSTER, MP, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Fully Iy:. 
er sic iran Edition, Revised,5s.  * 
1e Spectator says :-—* No one by whom or to + 
this book is read will fall to realise, then e ; 
amount of reason and imagination, the coni:: 
English history, the connection with the P 
the past, and the profound abiding significances 
interna!and external struggles of our forefat}) 
we should imagine, can it be studied withon 
#4 gcuuine sense of the intense interest which 
periods ef English history possessed for those wh: 
| lot it was to live through them.” ‘ 
| THE COMING OF THE KILOGRAM: or 
The Battle of the Standards. Tustrated, 2.'5) 
THE CITIZEN READER. 315th Thousang 
cloth, 1s. 6d. A Scottish Edition of this work i 
also issued, cloth, Is. 6d ' 
THE LAWS OF EVERY-DAY 
65th Thousand, cloth, ls. 6d. AY LIFE. 
THIS WORLD OF OURS. Being Intro. 
ductory Lessons to the Study of Geograph. 
Pours and Cheap Edition, fully Illustrate) 
2s. 6d. , 





hom 













| THINGS NEW AND OLD; or, Stories 


from English History.e Illustrated, cloth, Seven 
Books, from 9d. to 1s. 8d. each. 
IN ACONNING TOWER; or, How I Took 


H.M.S. * Majestic’ into Action. Lllustrated, 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE SPRINGTIME, 
OUR RARER BRITISH BREEDING 


BIRDS: their Nests, Eggs, and Summer Haunts, 
i Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. With about 7 
Il —— from Photographs by C. Kearton, 
7s. €d. 

WILD LIFE AT HOME : How to Study 
and Photograph It. By R. Kearton, F.Z8. 
Illustrated from Photographs by ©. heartoz. 
Cloth gilt, 63. 

WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA; 
Being the Adventures and Observations of a Field 
Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. By R, 
Kearton, F.Z.S. With Frontispiece and 18 
Illustrations from Photographs by C. Kearton. 2s, 


BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: How, Where, 
and When to Find and Identify Them. By R, 
Kearton, F.Z.S. With nearly 180 Illustrations 
from Photographs by C. Kearton. 21s. 


BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS, AND EGG-COL- 
LECTING. By R. Kearton, F.ZS. With 2 
Coloured Plates of Eggs, Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, 5s. 

FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. Popular 
Edition, in 6 vols. By Prof. F. E. Hulme, F.LS, 
F.sA. With 40 Coloured Plates in eacli, and 
Descriptive Text, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Iu pasta 
grain, 6 vols., in box to match, 25s. net. 

FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. Popu- 
lar Edition, in 5 vols. By Prof. F, E. Hulme, 
F.LS., F.S.4. With 40 Coloure| Plates in each, 
and Descriptive Text by Shirley Hibberd. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. In paste grain, o Vols, 
in box to match, 21s. net. 

CASSELL'’S CONCISE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. By E. Perceval Wright, M.A. ¥.D, 
F.L.S. With 16 Plates, and several bundred 
Illustrations, Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. - 

CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY. Edited 
by P, Martin Duncan, F.R.S. With about 
2,000 Illustrations, Cheap Edition, complete 
3 double vols., 6s. each. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 
By Henry Scherren, F.Z.s. With 15 Coloured 
Plates and numerous other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

THE FIELD NATURALIST’S HAND- 
BOOK. By the Revs. J. G. Wood and Theo- 
dore Wood. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

THE WILD FLOWERS COLLECTING 
BOOK. The Sketches and Direetions prepared 

py Prof. F. Edward Hulme, F.LS., ls 

Complete in 6 parts, 4d. each. 


b 
THE WILD FLOWERS DRAWING AND 
PAINTING BOOK. The Drawings and Instrue 








THE DOINGS OF RAFFLES HAW. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London, Paris, New 


tions prepared by Prof. F. Edward Hulme, 
F.LS., F.\S.A. Complete in 6 parts, 4d. each. 


York, and Melbourne. 
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